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Published by E. ¥. SMALLEY, St. Paul, Minn. Two Dollars a Year. | Twenty Cents a Copy. 


' “Bound Down”--From Duluth to Buffalo via the Great Lakes. 
_| The Dalles of the St. Croix. 
In this issue: A Tale of the Mountains. 
The Story of a Trade-Mark. 











REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





‘| HIS cut shows anew FEATURE 
in vehicle building. The body 


SWINGS BACKWARDS and FORWARDS. 


We are SOLE MAKERS of this 
celebrated FULL-SWING BUGGY 


Price to ALL COMERS 


S75. oO 


PAUL, MINN 


The body is i panes the ends 9 
the short top springs by swinging 
body hangers. On the BED so made 
by THESE HANGERS, the body rests and 
rides. These hangers turn in bearings 
attached to the bottom of the body, 
which permit the body to have a free 
backward and forward swinging F \f | \ 
motion. Notice the ends of the short ‘iam < \ yA 
top springs are NOT ATTACHED BY HENRY Y A. MUCKLE +. 
rigidly to the body. A SOFTER, STRONGER SPRING has never been produced. The buggy body with 
the rider hangs in a SWING, which, by its BACK\WARD and FORWARD motion, protects the NECK and 
BACK of the rider r against jolts and thrusts, ard marks soMETHING NEW in the science of buggy building. 
This is the inventior ir Mr. MvcKus 
ese dey mentee miler she neencd ge: er hy We are a Western Factory for Western People. 


— LA. MUCKLE MIG. GO. Stina” 
BUY AND SELL CUTLERY 
That You Can Honestly Recommend. 











Thats What Brings Business. 


This is the secret, and 
ONLY THE QUEEN has it. 


The Queen Bolt and Nut give the blade absolutely firm bearings, 


Thereby insuring comfort to the user, and unequaled durability of the shears. 
They are Tempered in Water and Dry Ground, 
Consequently will OUTWEAR TWO PAIR of any other shears made. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO, 


"A ba OLS ALES FLARDW 4G 
—— St. Paul, Minn. )——— 
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The Edward P. Allis Company, “wets: 


Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


MeHlOLT HD FR WELTHEY 
PHURIZING 4% ROASTING FURNALC 


CMiusteates ts FLOIthotf=Wethey .. . 
p. Desulphurizing and Roasting 
| Furnace, with Cooling Hearth 


This is a New Design. We build a full line of Desulphurizing, Roasting and Calcining Furnaces; also a 
complete line of Mining, Milling and Smelting Machinery. 


Any one anticipating purchasing in this line, will act wisely, by sending 2 2 2 2 
for our new Mining Catalogue illustrating this machinery. . . ; “ « © « 2 





STANDARD “1890” ENGINE—Front View. 


The Above Cut Illustrates The REYNOLDS CORLISS ENGINE. 


Wherever Steam Power is used by well informed Engineers, this Engine is Known. 


Engine sold, a complete success, from both an engineering and 
commercial stand point, this with unequalled facilities for manu- 
facturing, has made the enviable reputation this engine enjoys. 


Corliss Engines, and among them will be found some of the most 
notable examples of steam engineering in the country 


We have manufactured about Three Thousand Five Hundred £ It has always been the policy of the Company, to make every 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, if Anticipating the Purchase of an Engine. 
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es WINING &ICEMAC HINERY, ) 


The Roller Mill -.#.#.# 


Illustrated, is the first successful 
Machine, introduced in the 


es Flour Mills of this Country; 


has proven its Superiority over all others, by the 
number sold and the class of its users. 


w.0 wot oa pas 


NEARLY ALL OF THE LARGER MILLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, USE AND RECOMMEND OUR) &k% 


ATENT Noiseless 


—_ otter VALLI. 


THIS MILL when first Introduced, overthrew aill 


other Systems, for the Reduction of 
FHM HAM HHH Mt Wheat. 


The — 


of Universal 
Bolter... 


(ILLUSTRATED ) 








Is meeting the same success in the overthrow of all other 
Bolting Systems. 


It Scalps, Grades and Bolts 


THE PRODUCT, 
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Occupying the least space, using the least 
4 power, and produces superior results, when 
compared with any other system of Bolting. 


lf this Ad. prompts you to write us, mention the 
fact and oblige. 


Milwaukee, 


The Edward P. Allis Company, 7 Witcstsin. u.s. a. 
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The Twia Cities’ Great Bargain Center---Best for the Least Money. 


Free writing-room and reception parlors for the use 
of the Big Store visitors. 
A most convenient place for attending to correspond- 
ence. All visitors cordially invited to make use of it. 


The Big Store covers 
a quarter of a_ block, 
solid, and bas four floors 
of bargains. There are 
three-score complete 
stores under the roof 
of this establish- 
ment, and each is more 
completely stocked 
than the specialty 
stores throughout the 
city. The Big Store has 
thousands of customers 
daily and is known as 
the “STORE OF THE 
PEOPLE.” There are 
over five hundred em- 
ployees in this estab- 
lishment,and itis really 
a complete city in itself. 
All the newest things 
in styles and fashion 
find their way to our 
store first. It is the 
place to trade. Our 
mail order department 
is the most complete of 
any establishment in 
this part of thecountry, 
and orders are filled 
the same day received. 
Trading can be safely 
done by mail and with- 
out delay. 


Free check-room on the balcony, next to nursery, 
where inconvenient bundles can be checked free of 
charge while the owner visits the various departments 
of the store or looks about the city. No charge for it. 


Stationery furnished free. 


An Establishment for the People. 


Our cash system is the wonder of visitors. No waiting for change or shrieking for 
cash. The system, which cost $12,000.00, is the most complete one west of Chicago. The 
circuit is made by the tiny cash carriers through the miles of brass tubing, within the 
space of a few seconds. Strangers watch it for hours. It is a marvel of convenience. 


Our cold-storage plant is the most wonderful and interest-inspiring affair in the 
Northwest. There are thousands of cubic feet of ice-cold air in the midst of the estab- 
lishment. We protect fur garments from the moths by placing them within, and also 
have apartments in this gigantic refrigerator for storing cold meats for our meat 
department, as well as vegetables and fruits. 


Seasonable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


A table d’hote dinner will be served for 25 
Everything home-like and free from unpleasantness 


Free Nursery located on the balcony, where the 
little tots can be left in the care of trained nurses 
while the parents shop or make calls. 
are as safely cared for as though they were at home. 


The children 


We send a score of 
buyers, heads of depart- 
ments. to New York City 
and the other Eastern 
trade centers twice or 
three timesa year. They 
control the markets 
with their immense pur- 
chases and, buying for 
cash only in large lots, 
low prices are secured. 
We turn our stocks 
quickly over and are 
satisfied with small 
profits The people get 
the benefits of our great 
purchasing facilities 
and that is why they 
are such friends of the 
Big Store. Every timea 
manufacturer wishes to 
realize cash on a lot of 
fresh, seasonable mer- 
chandise, we get the first 
notification, and if the 
lot is as represented we 
secure it and place it on 
sale. Our assortments 
are the largest of any 
store west of Chicago, 
and our prices are lower 
than any would-be com- 
petitors. We do not car- 
ry over any stocks, and 
at the close of a season, 
if goods are left, we 
have a clearance sale 
which gets them out of 
the store. That is the 
reason all our goods are 
fresh and new all the 
time. We are the cater- 
ers to the people in all 
wearables. 


We have a basement restaurant where a lunch can 
be secured for tive cents without leaving the building. 


2 cents. 


Sixty Complete Well-stocked Stores Under One Roof. 
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Kodaks, 
Cameras, 


Photo 
Supplies. 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed for travelers’ uses. 

Everybody who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
Kodak; price, $5.00. 

We make a specialty of DeveLorrina and PRINTING 
NeGaTives. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list. 

Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye- 
glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 


of repair work. 
E,. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
360 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 


~ SIGHT vs. BLINDNESS. 
m. Sight is Priceless 


g and its proper preservation isa 
— matter for the most earnest con- 

sideration of every person of 

ordinary common sense. 









T= ABUSE OF THE EYES has led to the growth and 
consequent discovery of defects entirely unknown 
to science twenty years ago, the correction of which 
necessitates the use of lenses capeually ground for 
the occasion. This is often the result of being fitted 
not only with lenses inacourately ground - , hasty 

rsons entire ncompetent. Our 
connor Be Oe ucE Tupor, M.A.O.,is a NewYork 


optician, Mr.G. R 
refractionist of ten years’ experience. If you think 


you have anything the matter with your eyes or your 
spectacles do not suit you,see him. Nocharge wi l 
made for a thorough refractive examination. 


Solid gold frames, $2.85 up. Filled gold frames, 85c. up 


—The majority of people can be accurately fitted 


-B. 
by mail. Write for our test questions and test types 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, - 
Cor. 6th & Wabasha Sts, - | ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Wn. DONALDSON & Co. 


Glass Block Store, Minneapolis. 
One of the Sights of Minneapolis. 
One of the Great Stores of America. 


“wr kEvery department owned and controlled 
im by us solely. 
The great MAIL ORDER HOUSE of the 
Northwest. 
With us it is satisfaction or your money back. 
Send for our CATALOGUE for Falland Winter, 1897. 
It will be mailed to you free. 
It will be the means of saving you money. 
Do not fail to secure one. 


iw, 


YOU ARE INVITED, with your friends, 
to visit our great store when in the Twin Cities view- 
ing the 387TH ANNUAL STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 
in September. A very cordial welcome is extended 


to you. 
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CHRIST. HANSEN, 





PLORIST, St. Paul, Minn. 
The largest supply of Cut Flowers in theNorthwest. 
Roses, American Beauty, per dozen.......... $2.00 @ $5.00 
Roses, any color, per dozen 1.00 
Carnations, per dozen............. au dabicdaaaen 50 
P In large quantities, cheaper. 
Class In \ Great variety of Palms..............s.+.+++ from $1.00 up. 


Flowering Plants for vases, window boxes and flower 
beds at LOW PRICES. 
Floral Designs filled on short notice. 
Mail and telegraph orders attended to promptly. 
Send us your Orders. 


Respect. 
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| COMO PARK FARM DAIRY, 
Cor. Phalen and Como Aves., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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| HENRY STEBBING, Proprietor and Dealer in 
XH) Pure Cream and Choice Sweet Milk. 


f A specialty made of supplying families with milk from 
the same cow. 

My herd is under charge of Dr. White, veterinary 
surgeon, and is absolutely free from disease. Patron- 
age is solicited strictly on the merits of my dairy 
products. 2 Mail address, 367 Dayto® Ave. at 



































“Gold 
Seal” 


on any article 
is a sure 

guarantee of 

its superior 
quality, 





We use only pure PARA RUBBER. Iffyour 
dealer does not keep our goods, send to-us for 
a catalogue. 


Overshoes, Syringes, 
Belting, Jar Riugs, etc., etc. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-100-102 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 











FORECLOSED FARMS, 


FINE FARMS 


— rw — 


MINNESOTA | 


OBTAINED UPON ... 
MORTGAGE FORECLOSURE 


FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS 


— BY — 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| the leading families, 


TOWLE’S 


lag (avin 
Maple Syrup 


Has Stood the Test of Time. 


For RICHNESS OF FLAVOR no other 
brand of Maple Syrup equals it. 

It is ABSOLUTELY PURE, and is used by 
hotels and clubs in the 





United States. 
THE TOWLE MAPLE SYRUP COMPARY, 


FAIRFAX, VERMONT. ST. PAUL, MINN. 














PARTIAL VIEW OF MINNESOTA STATE FAIR BUILDINGS AT HAMLINE, BETWEEN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 





The Minnesota State Fair, 
SHPT. 6 TO 11, 


At HAMLINE, Midway Between the Twin Cities. 


$25,000 GIVEN IN PREMIUMS. 


+ SS © 
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$7,500 IN RACING PURSES. 


Greatest and Best Exhibit in the History of the Association. 
EVERY DAY AN ATTRACTION. 


SS © 


ED. WEAVEBR, President. 
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Evening Carnival Displays in the Twin Cities. 


E. W. RANDALL, Secretary. 
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SUMMER UNDERWEAR ee 


Is secured by wearing the BEST FULL-FASHIONED 
UNION suITs in the world, that are so perfect in 
fit and finish that ROBERT J. BURDETTE 
writes, 

| “T never knew what it was before to be 
Y i> > dressed without knowing I had anything on.”’ 


LEWIS UNION SUITS 


Are Cheaper than Two-piece Suits 
of the same quality and finish, and are the 
Acme of Spring and Summer underwear comfort 
For Men, Women and Children. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for the LEWIS UNION SUITS. 
Don't acceptany substitute said to be as good, they are not: 
but write us and we will fill your order or refer you toa 
dealer. Our patented improvements are not found in 
any other make. 

SEND 2c. STAMP FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED | 

CATALOGUE with testimonials of prominent 
people in every State, endorsing our claims. 
2 Sample card of fabrics included. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 400 Union St., Janesville, Wis. 














































THE GRANDEST WATER 


])’YQ WV ANGN YET 
ND FOR 

GRAN ae STOMACH 

& DIGESTION. 


THE ONLY ©) 
WATER WITH® 
LITHIA ENOUGH 
TO PRODUCE 


LITHIA RESULTS 
oF a Feo aY 


tine 
ye RHEUMATISM & 


AG <i || CURES Kidney viseases 


THE WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING CO: 
=e - a Mi WAU AE SH A 


ee. a 

















‘do nl SANATORIUM 


Fiudson, Wis. 
(Under 
former 
ee — 
OLIVER St. Paul, 
WENDELL on O., St. P., 
Houmss ' M.&0O.R.R. 


Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Eleétric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F orms of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED EHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A mrgnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN = DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 





\ INELAND prospers. Progress in 
settlement will advance present 


Prices in some blecks 


low prices. 
have risen already. Early selection 


insures a choice of locatior. Delay 


may cost you higher prices. Plenty 
of good locations are still to be had, 
however, and selection now may 
result in large profit. Selection and 
installment payments may be made 
by mail. Write us what you desire: 
1 area, } 2! slope of land, | 3} crops 
to grow, /|4/ business, trade or 
profession: We will suggest loca- 
tion, and name terms and conditions 


by return mail, 


LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 


LEWISTON, IDAHO. 
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BLACK &, 
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@&~ ENGRAVING 
-AND ELECTROTYPING ©. 
87-91 Pumourn Cr C/IGHGO. 


CVND FOR MLUSTRATE 0 


HELENA LAPIDARY CO., 


17 N. Main St., Helena, Mont. 


WE CUT AND SELL 
THE MONTANA SAPPHIRES, 


A genuine sapphire, harder and more brilliant than 
the Oriental sapphire and of a great variety of beauti- 
ful colors. These are superb gems. Some areof the 
dark-blue color prized in the Oriental stones; others 
are white, pink, green, light-blue or plum color. 


C | YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS.|D 


A All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk or E 
linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, Stamping 

N Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Crochet N 
Threads ; largest variety in the city, also all 

Vv Cross-Stiteh Emb. Materials. Send stamp 4 

A 

Ss 


for price-list. PETER BENDER, M 
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BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. 
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From Duluth to Buffalo via the Great 


“BOUND DOWN.” 


Lakes. 














Looking down from one of those castles in the 
air, hung between breeze and rock above the 
harbor of Duluth, I watched one day, as ina 
picture, the coming of the ships. To the east 
stretched away the ever-widening expanse of 
the Great Lake, while below me the hills of the 
city smiled across the water at the shores of 
Superior, low-lying under a canopy of smoke. 
Kar up the bay, where rise the masts of our far- 
thest inland navigation, stretched vast lumber- 
piles, the output of neighboring mills. Nearer, 
rose the giant trestle-work of the ore-docks, 
where the wealth of the Mesaba Iron Range is 
transferred from train to boat. Here a flour 
warehouse stretched its length by the water- 
side, and the demon of traftic shrieked from the 
rails of a dozen concentering lines. On the wa- 


ter-front also stood towering elevators, ready to | 


solemnize the commercial union of grain-car 
and lake freighter. 

Across the bay lay busy shipyards, from whose 
stocks slid off mysterious iron-mailed monsters 

the fresh-water whales, within whose capa- 
cious jaws three thousand Jonahs might stow 
themselves comfortably. The harbor was alive 
with moving craft, from the huge passenger 
steamer slowly entering her slip, to the white- 
sailed pleasure yacht and the tiny racing-shell. 
There, steamed a lumber boat, its decks piled 
high with cedar or with pine; here plied the 
little ferries; and tugs, alert for their prey,— 





| on that wonderful June afternoon when I | 


the great freighters, whose heralding smoke ap- 
appeared on the horizon,—darted hither and 
thither. Suddenly a deep-booming signal was 
heard far down the lake, answered by two of 
the swiftest tugs. Out they sped, leaving a 
wake of white foam behind. Then, with the 
aid of a glass, I saw, far to the east, the misty 
outline of a white-hulled ship, swiftly steaming 
into port. As on she came, majestically cutting 
the blue waves and belching volumes of black 
smoke from her slanting funnels, the fascina- 
tion of an inland voyage possessed me. To sail 
from end to end of the ‘‘Unsalted Seas’’ became 
an insistent longing. To taste the joy of float- 
ing idleness on that far, blue pathway, seemed 
life’s supremest good. 

Now the tugs bring the glistening hull of the 
North Land alongside the dock; the gang-plank 
is lowered, and down troop smiling tourists, 
eager to taste what novelty this (supposed) out- 
post of civilization can offer. They scatter; 
some, to the haunts of mallard and wild deer 


along marshy stream and lonely lake; some to | 
spend a delightful summer here, where cool | 


breezes and the breath of the pine forest woo 


them to tarry forever; others, pursued by the | 
| sun drop down the distant void, andthen there 


demon of hurry even to this remote center, 


make a hasty tour of the city from park to park, | 
along the wind-swept boulevard, and so back | 


tothe waiting North Land. They have seen, in 


that comprehensive glance, a city of sixty | 
thousand souls whose wants are supplied by | 
| tributary country producing seventy-five mill- 


ion bushels of grain yearly; nor can any East- 
ern visitor escape without having thrust upon 
his attention the ‘“‘Finest High School Build- 
ing in America,’’ supplemented by twenty oth- 
ers, inferior, perhaps, in size and beauty, but 
not in equipment. 

A few of our dreams come true, and the ful- 
tillment of the most cherished of mine began 


found myself on the forward deck of a down- 


bound ship, swiftly moving out into the inter- | 
The faces on | Then came blissful nothing; and yet the ship 


minable blue of Lake Superior. 


the dock grew dim, and the fluttering white 
kerchiefs were lost behind the smoke of the 
tugs, as the familiar heights of the city grad- 
ually grew indistinct and melted at last into 
the hazy sea. But how exhilarating was the 
swift movement of the ship! Every breath 
seemed full of life and vigor, for the breeze was 
tempered by miles of ice-cold water. Clad in 
our warmest winter garments, we gloried in the 
ever-changing forms of the green billows; now 
parting in a crested furrow from our prow, now 
swelling in renewed contest as we passed, now 
spreading in a wild succession of level rapids 
from the unseen stroke of the mighty propel- 
lers. Off the north shore we caught our last 
view of Minnesota in the dark-green hills of 
Two Harbors; and the smoke of an ore train 
climbing up to the Iron Range, rose like the 
spirit of the wilderness. 

We felt an unutterable sense of isolation—of 
being the only thing of life afloat on this waste 
of waters, when a whistle signaled the approach 
of a ship. We were meeting a fleet of ore boats, 
the first steaming along, towing two others, 
their sails spread wide to the helping wind. We 
saw how romance on the lakes has vanished be- 


| fore the prosaic introduction of steam. But we 


caught a glimpse of its old-time glamour in 
this vision of an up-bound freighter and con- 
sorts, with their weather-darkened sails now 
faint against the evening sky. Not long after, 
we sighted, far to the south, the dim outline of 
land, where the nearest of the Twelve Apostles 
reared their round, massy heads. We recalled 
the Chippewa legends yet haunting those em- 
bowering shores, and the old Mission, where 
the work of the Jesuit still doth follow him. 
We lingered late upon the deck, watching the 


followed the long, mystical glory of the after- 
glow, subtlest charm of this northern latitude. 
The faint light climbed high in the zenith and 
spread in a magic half-circle, its base a rest- 
lessly tossing lineof billows. As darkness closed 
down upon the North Land we watched the 
coming of the stars, and the late-rising moon 
was shamed by the white radiance at our mast- 
head. At last we were lying in our luxurious 
stateroom, gazing out at the moonlit water 
stretching in silvery leagues away and away to 
infinite distance. The ponderous driving power 
of the ship was noticeable in the pulsation that 
came and went, like the breathing of some ma- 
rine monster at rest on the dreamful sea. We 
could hear the faint, far sound of the orchestra, 
mingled with the rush of the parting waves. 
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goes steadily on through the night, her com- 
passes so carefully set for the ‘Soo,’ that nota 
foot of the scheduled distance is changed. O 
Man-at-the-Wheel! what if you sleepily ‘‘Let 
her come a little more,’’ and the passing 


a ton or more of stone and mud in their iron | 
grasp, the hand suddenly let go and the con- | 


freighter crash into our steel bow? O patient | 


Lookout! what if dreams seize you, standing so 
quietly at watch through the long summer 
night? 

Early morning brought a loveliness all its 
own. The wind had died away and the lake 
was tinged with rose. The sun came up slowly, 
its broad disk rising from the edge of the wa- 
ter, round, wonderful, as if the daily miracle 
were now performed for the first time. We were 
passing the pine-covered shores of the Upper 
Peninsula. Here, where prehistoric man once 
delved for the copper, which, formed into rude 
ornaments or utensils, is scattered throughout 
the region of the Mound Builders, the miner of 
today still sinks his shaft and works the ex- 
haustless depths, while the busy ships ply up 








sand and gravel at the bottom of the channel. 
A turn ofa rope, a rattling of chains, and, with 


tents were dropped on the slimy scows below. 


Most interesting was our passage through the | 


lock, the largest in the world. We examined 


the hydraulic building and gazed at the massive 
gates. Meanwhile our boat was taken in tow by | 


two tugs and brought gently down the lock un- 
til her mighty bulk left the forward tug scarce 
room toturn. The heavy gates unclosed; down 


went the water; but, by means of the valves, | 
the descent was made so steadily that onecould | 


hardly realize any movement. Soon we were on 
a level with the river below, the gates closed be- 
hind us, and a message was flashed to the ports 
of the Great Lakes: 

‘*Passed the Sooat 12:15, Steamer North Land 
Bound Down.”’ 

With a parting salute of the tugs, and with 


a deprecatory boom of our whistle to the boats | 





chinery or smokestacks, or a certain number or 
color of the latter, or perhaps acrescent, star, 
anchor, or other device. Whenever a familiar 
craft met our view, we realized anew Dultth’s 
importance as a port. 

Soon we passed yellow sand-hills, covered 
with deep pine woods. Lumbering towns ap- 
peared on the shore, with mills whose grimy 
slab-burners stood, in very truth, unquenchable 
censers of the piny cathedral. Opposite Detour 
the ruins of old Fort Drummond may be seen. 
As we were leaving Detour Pass, there rose out 
of the sunlit blue of Lake Huron the upright 
masts of a sunken steamer. The gulls flew over 
it, and the waves lapped against its white spars, 
as our fancy tried to lure from the engulfing 
waters the secret of the disaster. But we turned 
our questioning eyes to the west, and in the 
light of a matchless June evening we passed 
Les Cheneaux (The Snow) Islands, dear to the 
heart of the bass fisher, and beheld, setin the 
shining ring that unites Huron and Michigan, 





VESSELS ENTERING HAY LAKE THROUGH THE NEW CHANNEL IN ST. MARY’S RIVER. 


and down, laden with precious ore. We soon 
left the copper region behind, and, with prow 
turned to the southeast, were making for the 
Sault Sainte Marie. We had come more than 
two hundred miles upon our way, and yet half 
the length of the ‘‘Big-Sea-Water’’ remained 
to be traversed. By eleven o’clock we were 
again in sight of land; on the left the Point of 
Pines, on the right the green headlands and 
curving shores of St. Mary’s River, and we cast 
one backward glance to that Lac Superieur 
whose changeful waters had been inspiration 
and companionship to us for many a month. 
We had reached the ‘‘Soo.”’ 

Yonder we caught a glimpse of the sudden 
slant of the Rapids, to avoid which the Govern- 
ment canals have been built. Above, stretched 
away the tenfold span of the international rail- 
way bridge, and in the midst of the wildest 
rapids were the half-breeds fishing from their 
rocking canoes. We passed several dredging 
outfits, where immense shovels, like a human 
hand and arm, were thrust by steam into the 


| 





waiting their turn to be locked through, as if 
saying, ‘‘Beg pardon for having detained you,”’ 
we were steaming down the river, past the high 
Canadian hills. The ‘‘Soo”’ is a goodly town 
with fine elms and buttercup-spangled high- 
ways, Post Brady-on-the-Hill, a military sta- 
tion, being its most noteworthy object, aside 
from the ship canal. The lower St. Mary is 
picturesque in the extreme, with its myriad of 
islands clothed in summer foliage. Here and 





there appeared vistas in the trees, through 
which the sun shone with brilliant effect. All 
along this shore were the huge diamond-shaped 
| targets, bearing upon their faces painted X’s, 
the steering ranges by whose aid the wheelsman 
avoids shoals, rocks, and dangerous eddies. The 
channel through Hay Lake had been deepened 
recently by Government work, cutting off a 
much-dreaded distance through the old route. 
Each line of boats, be it freight or passenger, 
has its own distinguishing feature, apart from 
the name, by which it may be recognized. This 
may be its general build, the placing of its ma- 








the solitary gem, Mackinac the Beautiful! 

From the deck we could see the white-walled 
fort, and winding roads leading down to the 
water’s edge, where cottage and summer hotel 
jostle each other for space. At the dock, people 
were disembarking from boats from Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, and from minor lake cities. 
The Island is rich in historic associations. Here 
was the station and central market of the 
American Fur Company, whose old books are 
still exhibited to tourists. Here, too, the Cou- 
reurs de Bois had a settlement, and stores for 
the passing voyageurs were kept. During our 
half-hour’s stop at Mackinac Island we enjoyed 
a short walk upon the docks, at the risk of a 
baptism from the dripping swabs of the vigor- 
ous seamen of the NorthLand; for, with the pride 
of acareful housewife, and the system of a fire- 
brigade, they scrubbed the white-painted sides 
of our boat until every trace of smoke was re- 
moved and the broad gold line stood out un- 
tarnished. Mackinac has formed the _ back- 
ground for historic romance, the ‘House of 
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Anne,’’? made famous by Constance Fenimore 
Woolson’s novel of that name, and Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood’s most charming story, ‘“The 
White Islander,’’ having their foundation in 
real events connected with the place. We were 
told of picturesque haunts whose beauty and 
interest weeks would not have sufficed to ex- 
haust; of Arch Rock, whose opening against the 
sky we had seen from the boat; of the old Mis- 
sion, where the memory of Marquette and Jol- 
iet is forever enshrined; and of the ancient fort, 
taken in the Conspiracy of Pontiac in 1765 and 
abandoned by the English for the present fort, 
the block-houses still standing as silent re- 
minders of those troublous times. The legend 
of Wintemoyeh was repeated—an Indian girl 
who leaped from a rock two hundred feet high 
to escape from a hated lover. Chimney Rock, 
Pulpit Rock, Devil’s Kitchen and many other 


natural objects were mentioned as being of un- | 


usual interest. 
the tugs and a snow-storm of fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs, we backed from the slip and, de- 


Amid a cloud of smoke from | 





| 
| 


them being connected by arched foot-bridges. | Grosse Isle must have been one of the islands of 


Small boats formed a more romantic means of | 


transit, and we acknowledged the fitness of 
Grace Denio Litchfield’s choice in christening 
this region ‘“‘Little Venice.’’ Shrubbery and 
flowers and charming bits of landscape garden- 
ing made each island seem more beautiful than 
its predecessor. White-muslined girls and rol- 
licking children saluted us from hammock and 
piazza. To the tourist who wishes to be re- 
moved not too far from ‘‘the madding crowd,”’ 
the St. Clair Flats are unrivaled. For, if he 
desires quiet, he can draw bridge, chain boat, 
and ‘“‘let the world go by.’’ Or, if he feels the 
need of diversion, he can surely find it in some 
of the many club-houses or gay hotels that rise 
by the waterside. 

As we left these scenes of recreative life, 
where the luxury of cities blends with the peace 
of wildernesses, we saw, far to the south, the 
blue expanse of Lake St. Clair. On our left, 
across the waving marshes, a white-sailed boat 





moved along a hidden channel that wound away | 


which Hennepin wrote, three hundred years 
ago, ‘‘They are the finest in the world.”’ Am- 
herstberg, with its historic cannon, rose on our 
left, with Fort Malden in the distance. This 
place has more than a passing interest, being 
the terminus of the ‘‘Underground Railroad” 
by {which Harris and Eliza, in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ are supposed to have made their escape 
into Canada. 

Leaving Detroit River, we entered Lake 
Erie, crossing the identical spot where, in 1815, 
the gallant Perry ‘‘met the enemy” and so 
gloriously captured ‘two ships, two brigs, one 
schooner, and asloop.’’ Soon we sighted the 
green shores of Put-in-Bay, famous for its vint- 
ages and its moist, equable climate. Kelly’s 
Island, with its celebrated limestone rock, was 
on our right. Hotels and summer cottages dot- 
ted the islands of Lake Erie, and the ‘‘summer 
girl’? hung, siren-like, under the shady elms. 
But we passed her by, and the islands sunk into 
the red glory of a stormy sunset. As we breasted 








LAKE SUPERIOR APPROACH TO THE TWO GREAT SHIP CANALS CONSTKUCTED BY TILE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
SAULT ST. MARIE, MICH. 


scribing a mighty curve, swung out to the 
southeast, with the waters of the Strait rolling 
white-capped behind us. Night settled upon 


| in mystery to the far Canadian hills. 


the waters, and only in our dreams did we hear | 


again the sweep of the ripples on that vanished 
shore. 

Ina fog, next morning, we neared the twin 
ports, Huron and Sarnia. A tunnel beneath the 
St. Clair River unites the towns. Then for 
forty-eight miles our course led through a most 
charming water-way. The shores were dotted 
with quaint villages and solitary farmsteads, 
where cattle stood leg-deep in the cool stream. 
Country church-spires rose beliind embowering 
trees, and houses, century-old, hid their decay 
beneath sheltering vines. Everything bore the 
impress of an age gone by. We were living 
again in Colonial times, and this deserted land 
became peopled anew with red-coated soldiers 
and French adventurers. For miles the river 
was bordered by marshy islands, part natural 
and part formed by the art of man most of 








In and 
out it glided behind the green foliage of ancient 
willows, its hull hidden by the high rushes, and 


appearing asif it were floating like a ship of | 


air upon the billowy meadows that lay between 
us and the Chanaille Ecarte. It was a company 
of holiday-makers whose love of novelty had 
tempted them to sail their yacht down the 
“Lost Channel,” the wandering outlet of Lake 
St. Claire. Leaving the land of the ‘‘Lotus- 
Eaters’’ behind, a two hours’ run across the 
lake brought us in sight of the ‘“‘City of the 
Straits.”” Atits upper limit is Peche Island, 
once the home of the warrior Tecumseh. Be- 
low this lies Belle Isle Park, joined to the city 
by a long, handsome bridge. Detroit’s river- 
front is nine miles long and gives one strong 
evidence of her commercial importance. Below 
the city we saw that unique combination, a 
railroad ferry, where three lines of cars may be 
run, side by side upon tracks laid on barges, to 
the opposite shore withouta transfer of freight. 








the open lake, a ridge of dark clouds rose in the 
west, and a strong breeze sprang up behind us. 
By nine o’clock the storm was upon us in all its 
grandeur. Pitchy darkness was around and 
over us, and the rain was falling in torrents. 
Every now and then a vivid seam in the wall of 
the firmanent seemed to open with a terrific 
crash. On plunged the North Land without no- 
ticeable effort, while her passengers watched, 
from sheltered nooks, one of the grandest dis- 
plays of which nature is capable. Hitherto, 
most of us had viewed a storm piecmeal, hidden 
by forests and subdued by hills or cities; but 
here we saw it in unobstructed entirety, its 
sublimity augmented a thousand-fold by the 
magnitude of its setting. Two moving lights 
showed from.-the masts of a plunging freighter, 
and three steadier ones blazed from the light- 
houses at Huron, Vermilion, and Lorain. 


Twenty miles more and we viewed the myriad 
lines of stars that hung over a great city, for 
our boat was rounding the pier of the Cleveland 
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breakwater. The harbor was still a picture of 
busy life, although it was half-past ten o’clock; 
and from our stateroom windows we watched 
the crowd upon the pier and upon the waiting 
boats. Lights were moving in all directions, 
and the reflection in the still water doubled the 
brilliancy of the scene. With a drowsy sense of 
having seen a dream-city, we soon exchanged 
the impression for the reality and did not 
waken until our boat was opposite Erie. We 
breakfasted leisurely and took a stroll around 
the deck, watching furtively the flirtations of 
two pretty girls and a young Englishman who 
came on at Mackinac. He would have been per- 
fectly helpless with but one such pair of lan- 
guishing eyes beside him—but with two he was 
raving distracted! This morning, too, we knew 
would be our last opportunity to enjoy the rapt- 
urous smiles of that pair of wedded lovers who 
came on board at Detroit, their trunks decora- 
ted with white ribbons and placarded, ‘‘We Are 
Very Happy!” 

Our watches pointed to 11A.™ as we signaled 





steamer.. The scene of the previous evening 
was repeated, with additional bustle and en- 
ergy. Carriages waited on every hand; hacks 
hurried down; luggage was shot down the plank 
to the baggage-room. Purser and clerk stood 
waiting, giving smiling direction to anxious 
passengers. Visitors thronged the passage un- 
til warned by the cry, ‘All off!’’ Even then, 
as the North Land was drawing off the dock, up 
galloped a belated hackman—the plank was 


| 
| 


once more thrust ashore, the passenger shoved | 
on board and a couple of trunks shot down the | 


plank, just missinga fall intothe water. Truly, 
‘*Time and tide wait for no one,’”’ for the boat 


was off, the band played “‘Honeymoon,” and the | 


electric tower threw down upon us a parting 
benison. 

Morning smiled over the shores of Erie as we 
returned to the Forest City. We had come 
more than twelve hundred miles by water, over 
a route unrivaled in thiscountry or in any other 
for variety and picturesqueness of scenery. We 
had traversed the lengths of four great lakes 





through coils of radiators, heating the whole 
building. The water is said to have a temper- 
ature of 170 degrees Fahrenheit, and a company 
has been formed for piping the streets and sup- 
plying the hot water for heating purposes. It 
is claimed that a saving of fifty per cent can be 
effected over the ordinary method of heating. 
There is a large area of ground near the city 
where the hot water spouts above the surface 
when tapped, and a number of well-drillers are 
at work endeavoring to enlarge the area.— Butt: 
( Mont.) Inter- Mountain. 
* 


A NOVEL SCHEME. 





C. J. Jones, known familiarly as ‘Buffalo 
Jones,’’ by reason of his having bought the late 
Colonel Bedson’s large herd of Buffaloes a few 
years ago, has been in Winnipeg recently on an 
interesting and novel mission. He is going into 
the Far Northwest for the purpose of procuring 
valuable fur-bearing animals, and wild animals 
whose meat is used for food, which he will plac 


LOWER GATES OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT LOCK AT SAULT STE. MARIE. 


for a tug and entered the harbor at Buffalo, but 
the city clocks informed us that we must now 
regulate our movements by Eastern time. A 
general impression of Buffalo may be had from 
the tower of her highest sky-scraper, where one 
may get a good idea of the harbor, shipping, 
docks, breakwater, elevators, and loading ap- 
paratus. Here we saw the final act of the play 
of inland commerce whose curtain rose at the 
head of Lake Superior. Here waited our iron 
and grain and lumber boats, eager to be un- 
loaded and away again to the Northwest, laden 
with coal or miscellaneous freight. Buffalo is 
a paradise for wheelmen. A tour of the city in 
any direction serves to show that it has pro- 
vided for the social, the religious, and the edu- 
cational sides of life, as well as for the com- 
mercial. Below us the leafy avenues spread a 
rich mosaic of handsome buildings, parks and 
gardens; while Niagara, bearing the burden of 
the Great Lakes, hurried to cast it down. A 
trip to the Falls by electric road closed the aft- 
ernoon pleasantly, and we sought our return 


and three historic rivers, and it was with real 
regret that we left the beautiful ship that had 
made our journey so enjoyable. We took a fare- 
well glance down the luxurious gallery saloon, 
and our face in the stairway mirror, as we pas- 
sed, wore an expression in which mingled pleas- 
ure at sight of friends too long unseen, and re- 
gret that our course must be no longer ‘‘bound 
down.”’ Evsi£c JANET FRENCH. 


———_-+ @ -—_____- 


NATURAL HOT WATER. 








Dr. E. H. Marshall, of Boise, Idaho, says that | 


in the vicinity of Boise there is a store of sub- 
terranean hot water which is being used to heat 
that city, and with excellent results. The wa- 
ter was discovered about six years ago. When 
first tapped it gushed to a height of forty feet 
and almost scalded to death the workmen, who 
were boring an artesian well. The water was 
found at a depth of about 400 feet, and has nat- 
ural pressure enough to raise it to the top floors 
of ordinary buildings, whence it will tlow down 





on islands in the Pacific, off the Alaskan coast, 
in order to propagate them for mercantile pur- 
poses. The undertaking is backed by a strong 
company of United States capitalists. He in- 
tends to secure, if possible, a herd of musk-ox, a 
collection of silver, grey, and black foxes and 
silver fisher, reindeer, moose, caribou, etc. 

He will establish collecting depots in the 
north and make shipments periodically to the 
island on which the ranch will be located. Mr. 


| Jones intends to explore for a wagon-road to 


the Yukon, from the east side of the mountains, 
while in the north. At Edmonton, B. C., he 
will complete his outfit and start for the barren 
lands. He does not intend to return until next 
year. He has had much experience in hunting 
and capturing wild animals, and has every hope 
that his expedition will be attended with success 

The buffalo that Mr. Jones bought from Col- 
onel Bedson are now scattered in all parts of 
the world. Some are in the United States, 
some in England, and some in the Russian Im- 
perial Park.—Jamestown (N. D.) Alert. 
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It was just six months- after the holding up 
of the O. & T. west-bound express that the 
order came to old K troop, Sixteenth U.S 
Cavalry, Captain John Halifax Harper com- 
manding, to change stations. 

“Fort ——, Idaho,”’ read the detail. 

As the men packed their kits they talked 
incessantly. 

“Thought we might get a change soon,”’ said 
one man. 

“Glad it ain’t Grant or Verde,” said another. 

The packing was finished long before it was 
time to depart for the new station. The men 
grew impatient. The first sergeant grew nerv- 
ous. I bunted up old Bragg, the post quarter- 
master sergeant." He had served three years 
at , our new station, and I wished to know 
something about the place we were going to. 
We were stationed in Southwestern Texas. 

‘‘Why, God bless you!” cried old Bragg, slap- 
ping me on the back, ‘‘it’s the most God-for- 
saken hole in the whole Southwest. Why, 
man, you’ll all die in less than a month up 
there!” 

This was anything but encouraging. But I 
had lived so long upon those level deserts, that 
any change was welcome. 

On the way back to the barracks I passed 
Second Lieutenant Foster, a bright, handsome 
young fellow, well liked by the men. He was 
whistling a few notes of ‘‘A Soldier’s Luck.”’ 
Poor fellow! It had been many a long day 
since he had heard the sweet notes of that old 
song sung by some pretty girl. 

You who do not know the soldier will not 
think of him as I do. You will think hima 
paid and a trained butcher; and, if you have 
your mind made up, nothing I can say will 
disabuse you of the idea. But he can love and 
hate, he can hope and live, and he can die, too, 
just like other men. In some things he is dif- 
ferent from other men. I think it is that he 
hates less and loves more. If you wish to find 
out anything about the army ask someone who 
has lived in it a few years, and see what he will 
tell you. Of course, if he has spent most of 
his time in the guard-house his story will not 
exactly tally with that of the man who has 
won his chevrons and hopes some day to get 
his commission. 

When the word “march” rang out clear and 
sharp we were happy, for we knew that there 
were to be no more will-o’-the-wisp chases for 
old K troop. 

Our commander turned that trip into a prac- 
tice march. We skirmished and we attacked 
and we retreated. We had night marches and 
forced marches. We counted our wounded by 
dozens and rescued them bravely in the face of 
the enemy. And we had one scout to the left 

but only one. 

There were twelve of us concerned in that 
scout. Lieutenant Foster was in command. 
The captain sat straight in the saddle and 
looked fine as he gave the orders. 

“Scout ten miles to the left,’’ were his orders, 
‘and rejoin me in camp at the base of Black 
Bear Mountain. If you find an enemy of any 
consequence, turn back, find me and report. 
That is all, sir.”’ 

We scouted leisurely all day, stopping now 





and then to look fora stone in the hoof of a 
mount. We carried plenty of forage and ra- 
tions, but little ammunition; and, as one could 
never be sure about Indians, we did not dare 
wander too far from the main command. And 
now, as dusk was coming on, we headed for the 
camp at the base of Black Bear Mountain. 

About half-way back the lieutenant’s horse 
slipped and twisted his leg in such a manner 
that he had to be led the rest of the way to 
camp. By the time we reached the little foot- 
hills it had grown quite dark. The dwarfed 
and crooked trees that crowned them, and the 
cactus and huge boulders that dotted their 
sides, looked forboding in the blackness of the 
night. As we drew nearer and nearer we in- 
stinctively spread out and our pace grew slower. 
Finally the lieutenant ordered a halt, and then 
came Over to my side. 

‘*What is it, corporal?’’ he asked. 

He was staring straight into the hills. 

‘‘What is what, sir?’’ I said. 

“That,’’ said he, pointing, but never once 
taking his eyes from the hills. 

And as I looked in the direction he was 
pointing I saw something shining in the dark- 
ness. It came from between the trees and the 
cactus, and over the boulders. It was green, 
like an emerald, and then yellow, like a topaz. 
There were more of them to the left and right. 

‘‘What are they, corporal?’ again asked the 
lieutenant, and I thought his voice sounded 
hollow. 

‘‘My God, sir!’ I said, ‘‘they’re they’re——”’ 

There wasa loud crash. Bang! and in the 
flame that leaped towards us I saw bounding, 
naked, hideous forms. Horses reared and 
plunged. Riders swore and gasped, and one 
fell to the ground in a heap, and did not move. 
But above all the confusion I heard the lieuten- 
ant’s clear young voice ring out the command: 

‘“‘Answer that fire, men!’’ 

We did answer it, and in a moment the forms 
were disappearing among the trees and cactus 
and boulders. 

Retreating to a knoll which we had just 
passed, we piled up a ring of boulders breast- 
high and prepared to stand off our enemy un- 
til help could arrive. The firing must have 
been heard at the camp, we felt sure; and we 
knew that if it had, old K troop would soon 
come thundering to our rescue. 

During an interval in the firing we could 
hear a noise out on the plain we had just quit, 
as though some one were calling tous. The 
lieutenant looked me hard in the eye. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,’’ I said. But I couldn’t 
look him in the eyes. 

“Yes, it is,’? he said. “It’s one of our men 
out there, and I’m going to bring him in.” 

“‘Tt’s sure death,”’’ said I. 

‘*Never mind that,’’ said he. ‘‘You’ll com- 
mand while I’m away. Don’t let the men 
waste their cartridges. Cover me while you 
can, and if I succeed in getting the man and 
they try to head me off, give ’em hell red-hot!”’ 

I could answer nothing, but I followed him 
to the last stone of the little fort. 

‘Now go back, corporal,’’ he said. 

“T’ll not, sir,’ I replied. ‘It’ll take two to 
bring in the man.”’ 





‘*Well, then, come on,’’ he answered, and we 
dashed forward. 

We did not get far, however, for from every 
tree and cactus-brush and boulder there came 
a flash of fire. The bullets that went over our 
heads had the long-drawn hum of the base 
string of a guitar. Bink! bink! bink! came 
from those that hit the big stones in our rear. 
But those that kicked up little spurts of sand, 
and the one that went through my right 
shoulder, made no noise. Itcame with a sick 
dizziness that caused me to fall to the ground 
and lose all consciousness. 

I do not know how long I remained uncon- 
scious, but it only seemed a minute before I 
was waking back to life. I seemed to be wak- 
ing from an ordinary night’s rest. But sud- 
denly I heard a great cheer out on my front, 
and from somewhere in my rear came a feeble 
one in reply. Then followed a thunder of hoofs, 
that made the ground tremble, and cries and 
bugle-calls and shots, all in mingled confusion. 
I was not yet myself fully enough to know 
what it all meant. But I was peevish and 
wanted to go to sleep again. I hada feeling 
that if I woke up something unpleasant would 
happen. But who could sleep with that little 
imp blowing ‘‘assembly’’* over and over again? 

So I opened my eyes, and right beside me 
lay the lieutenant—a big hole bored in his 
furehead. He lay on his back, with his face 
upturned, and the hollows of his eyes were 
filled with clotted blood. I looked away, and, 
as I did so, old K troop was just dismounting 
before our little fort of boulders. 

Men were shaking hands and old comrades 
were fairly weeping in each others’ arms. 

The foothills looked deserted and lonesome. 
Far off in the distance stood a melancholy 
butte. The old troop horses had their heads 
down and were munching at the grass that 
grew upon the little knoll. But close by lay a 
mass of flesh and blood and blue cloth that was 
terrible to look upon. It was the man we had 
gone out to bring in. 

I jerked myself into a sitting posture and 
gave a piteous cry. The pain that shot through 
me I can never forget or describe. Then I 
fainted. 

We had been at our new station days before 
I knew anything. Then the doctor told me 
that I had been dropped bya bullet in the 
shoulder, and afterwards hit on the head with 
a club. 

So far as I am concerned, this is the end of 
my story. But that fatal scout had not been 
made in vain. It took the Indians by surprise 
and prevented one of the biggest outbreaks 
ever planned by the American red men. 

Our gallant young lieutenant was also brought 
to the new station, where he was buried by K 
troop in the little post cemetery. Whenever I 
think of him as I saw him last, with white face 
and sightless, blood-covered eyes, I always re- 
member the gentle spirit that caused him 'to 
whistle those notes of the sweet old tune. 

Three weeks later a big official-looking en- 
velope was handed the first sergeant of K troop. 

It was his promotion to the vacancy caused 
by the death of Second Lieutenant Foster. 

After all, it was only soldier luck. 
repeated over and over again, is 


*The “assembly,” 
the “‘charge.” 


* 
* 


CANADIAN WaAsps.—The Western Prairie, pub- 
lished at Cypress River, Manitoba, says that 
wasps are seldom met with in that Province, 
but that a few are sometimes found in wooded 
districts. In Ontario, Canada, wasps’ nests are 
frequently found suspended from the branches 


of trees. In Manitoba the nests are generally 
placed near the ground, where they will be cov- 
ered by snow. This is no doubt for the sake of 
warmth. 
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THE STORY OF 


A TRADE-MARK. 


By Olin D. Wheeler. 





BA 





One of the strange things in life—one of its 
surprises cropping up here and there at un- 


| symbol bore an Oriental significance, and then 
| began a quiet search to ascertain what it was. 


looked-for moments and where least expected, | 


is to find that some design, idea or principle 


newly adopted or promulgated and supposed to | 


be more or less original, is but the readapta- 
tion, rediscovery, or, so to speak, the reincar- 


nation of something used centuries before. We | 
are, perhaps, more accustomed to find these old | 
ideas turning up anew like bad pennies, in | 
matters of philosophy, religion, science and | 
| unique symbol attracted the attention of the 


art. We hardly look for them to show them- 
selves in ordinary commercial and trade circles. 


That, for example, the hurly-burly and rush of | 


a great transportation business at the dawn of 
the twentieth century should find itself closely 


As it happens, one may examine a good many 
volumes of Oriental lore and discover no refer- 
ence whatever to this symbol or to anything like 
it, and these researches were rewarded with but 
little success. In the meantime the design had 
been imprinted upon the documents, stationery 
and advertising of the company; and from the 
windows of its ticket offices in all the large 
cities between the Atlantic and the Pacific, the 


passer-by. 


The scene now changes. From the inland 


| sea, the stormy Lake Michigan, we leap ata 


linked by a mystic emblem, religio-philosophic | 


in its nature, to a time that antedates the 
birth of the Christ-child in the manger at 
Bethlehem by thirty centuries, and to a race 
popularly classed as heathen, strikes one as be- 
ing one of those cases where truth is indeed 
stranger than fiction. Yet, true itis, and along 
this line lies my tale. The first scene of the 
story is laid in the World’s Fair year, and in 
the White City on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad was in search 
of a trade-mark. Many designs had been con- 
sidered and rejected. Mr. E. H. McHenry, the 
chief engineer of the company, while at the 
World’s Fair was struck with a geometric de- 
sign that appeared on the Korean flag. It was 
simple, yet effective—plain, yet striking. At 
once the idea came to him that it was just 
the symbol for the long-sought-for trade-mark. 
With but slight modification it became readily 
adapted to the purpose. After Mr. McHenry 
returned to St. Paul, Mr. Charles S. Fee, the 
general passenger agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, sent to him several designs 
bearing on the trade-mark idea, for elaboration 
in his drafting room. Mr. McHenry added to 
them the Korean figure. Mr. Fee was at once 
impressed with it, added the words ‘‘Yellow- 
stone Park Line,’’ and sent it forth into the 
world emblazoned upon the company’s folders. 
The symbol impressed every one favorably and 
attracted universal attention. 

Upon the organization of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway,—the old company having previ- 
ously been under a receivership,—the design 
was formaily adopted as a trade-mark. Mr. 
Edward D. Adams, chairman of the Board of 
Directors, copyrighted it, adopted it for the 
corporate seal of the new company and had it 
engraved upon the company’s securities. The 
design, as adopted, is shown in the third column 
on this page. 

At first sight the figure appears to be rather 
an involved one. An analysis of it soon cor- 
rects this impression. It is really quite simple. 
On any given diameter of a circle inscribe, on 
opposite sides of this diameter, alternate semi- 
circles having diameters of one-half the larger 
diameter or the radius of the large circle, and 
the symbol is formed. 

Mr. McHenry naturally supposed that the 








bound over 2,000 miles of prairie and mountain 
to ‘‘where rolls the Oregon”’ as it flows to the 
heaving ocean, the mighty Pacific. In the old 
and wealthy city of Portland, overlooked by 
the grand old glacial peaks, Mt. Hood and Mt. 
St. Helens, a gentleman is quietly walking 
along the street. At the corner of two promi- 
nent business thoroughfares he suddenly stops, 
turns, and gazes with intense interest at a 
large window. 

Who is he, and what does it mean? 

Years ago the Rev. W.S. Holt, D. D., wasa 
Presbyterian missionary in China. After twelve 
years’ service in that country, during which 
he familiarized himself with Chinese history, 
symbols, philosophy, etc., he returned to his 
native land. He assumed charge of a Pres- 
byterian Chinese Mission in Portland. He 
it was, who, walking past the office of A. 
D. Charlton, A. G. P. A. of the Northern Pa- 
cific, beheld, staring at him, that large trade- 
mark, the Chinese Monad with the peculiar 
red and black symbolic design in the center. 
What does it mean, thought he, that a great 
transcontinental railway company in the United 
States should have as its sign manual, so to 
speak, an emblematic device so fraught with 
meaning to 400,000,000 Chinese 5,000 miles 
across the ocean? Was there ‘‘method in this 
madness,” or was it purely accidental? 

After a brief inspection he entered the office 
and inquired of Mr. Charlton if he knew the 
significance of the design, and received a nega- 
tive reply. This interview resulted ina promise 
by Mr. Holt—who, of course, was already quite 
familiar with the figure and acquainted Mr. 
Charlton with its meaning—to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the origin, age, peculiar meaning and 
general history of the character and report it 
to the company. 

In an interesting article published at that 
time in the Portland Morning Oregonian, based 
upon information given by Mr. Holt, the latter 
says: 

“IT knew the sign was of Chinese origin as 
soon as I saw it, and was prompted to inquire 
about it, as I am interested in the study of that 
people. While at Hang Chow, which is located 
at the southern terminus of the Grand Canal, 
I found the diagrams usually accompanying 
this symbol engraved on eight large stones, 
within the city limits. The stones indicated 





great age, and from their position on the emi- 
nence were very impressive to a reflecting mind. 
It is possible that for ages upon ages they have 
occupied that place and been a superstitious 
guard against evil spirits for the inhabitants of 
the city.” 

The original idea embodied in the symbol 
seems to have been that of creation, or the 
sexual principle. As will be noted above and, 
hereafter, more fully, it had long since passed 
into practical use as a charm or talisman as well. 

In formulating a statement as to the origin 
of this idea, Mr. Holt quotes from Choo Foo 
Tsz—a noted interpreter of, and commentator 
upon, the Confucian classics in the twelfth cen- 
tury A. D.,—as follows: 

‘*The Great Extreme is merely the immaterial 
principle; it is found in the male and female 
principles in nature, in the five elements, and 
in all things. From the time the Great Ex- 
treme came into operation, all things were pro- 
duced by transformation. The Great Extreme 
has neither residence, form nor place which 
you can assign toit. If you speak of it before 
its development, then, previous to that emana- 
tion it was perfect stillness. Motion and rest, 
with the male and female principle of nature 
(Force and Matter), are only the descent and 
embodiment of this principle. It is the im- 
material principle of the two Powers, the four 
Forms, and the eight Changes of nature. We 
cannot say that it does not exist, and yet no 
form of corporeity can be ascribed toit. It 
produced one male and one female principle of 
nature, which are called the Dual Powers.” 

He then adds: 

“This emblem, enclosed in the Eight Dia- 
grams, is often seen in China suspended over 
the doors of residences, where it serves as a 
charm. I hope that, used at the top of your 
folders, it may serve to charm the traveling 
public to your road as I know the service will 
do, once a passenger is seated in one of your 
splendid trains.”’ 

In prosecuting his inquiries regarding the 
trade-mark, Mr. Holt corresponded with friends 

some of them learned Sinologues—in Canton, 
Foochow, Shanghai, Hangchow, Pekin, Yoka- 
hama, etc. To each he sent a list of stated 
questions and a copy of the trade-mark, taken 
from the company’s advertising matter. The 
list of questions and the information elicited 
is given herewith: 

1. What is the name of the enclosed figure? 
2. Is this form correct as used by the Chinese? 
3. What is itsdate? 4. What is its relation 
to the Dual Powers as used in China? 5. What 
is the present use of the figure? 

Mr. Holt then writes: 

‘The replies show conclusively the following: 
1. The figure is commonly known as The Dia- 
gram of the Great Extreme. 2. The form of 
the figure as used by your company is true to 
the Chinese representation, except that ordi- 
narily there is an ‘eye’ in each half of the 
figure in its widest part. The colors are not 
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The Chinese use red and black, 
and white and black, and sometimes red and 
3. The date of the diagram is placed in 
the Eleventh Century A. D., although the ideas 
for which it stands were held more than 3,000 years 


important. 


green. 


B.C. It issaid that the diagram was invented 
to illustrate the philosophy of Fuh Hi. It is 
attributed to Chow Lien Chi, who treats of the 
diagram at length in a book entitled ‘Discourse 
on the Diagram of the Great Extreme.’ 4. The 
diagram stands for the Dual Powers as con- 
ceived by the Chinese. 5. The modern use of the 
diagram is to ward off evil influences. To ac- 
complish the desired purpose it is painted on a 
board, surrounded with the ‘Eight Diagrams,’ 
as in the sample handed Mr. Fee.”’ 

Chow {Lien Chi was born A. D. 1017. Asa 
young man he spent much time in fishing and 
roaming over the hills. In one of these hills was 
a vast cave with a double crescent-shaped en- 
trance on each side, eastward and westward, but 
round as the full moon inside. Tradition says 
that here was suggested to him the form of the 
diagram. He bases his treatise on the diagram 
on the teachings of ‘“The Classic of Change,”’ 
the Ye King. His burial place is near Kiukiang 
and is well known. His tablet hangs in the 
Temple to Confucius. (Taken from a book 
on The Confucian Temple by T. Watters, 
Esq., H. B. M.’s Consul.) 

The Chinese diagram to which Mr. Holt 
refers, which is so extensively used to ward 
off evil influences, is reproduced on this page. 

The name of the two principles repre- 
sented is Yin and Yang, Yin being the 
female and Yang the male principle. This 
is the foundation of Chinese cosmogony, 
and constitutes the basis of their philo- 
sopical reasoning. The Chinese say: ‘‘The 
Illimitable produced the Great Extreme; 
the Great Extreme produced the Two Prin- 
ciples; the Two Principles produced the 
Four Figures;’ and from the Four Figures 
were developed what the Chinese call the 
Eight Diagrams of Fuh-Hi, 3,000 years ago. 
The figure used by the Northern Pacific is 
common throughout the empire, and one 
comes across it everywhere. 

The Great Monad, according to the Rev. 
Hampden C. DuBose, D. D., is divided into 
the dark and light, with a white eyein the 
dark, and a black eye in the light. These 
white and black spots show that there is a 
male germ in the female, and a female germ in 
the male principle. 

The Yin and Yang in the figure here shown 
are black and red; the field surrounding them 
is green, and the eight diagrams are raised 
characters gilded. 

The eyes, which are omitted from the trans- 
planted device, will be noted in the Yang and 
Yin of the original. The Chinese characters or 
eight diagrams surrounding the Yang and Yin 
will also be observed. This figure or diagram 
was obtained by Mr. Fee from a Chinese store 
in Portland, Ore. As explanatory of the Two 
Principles and their combinations, Mr. Holt 
states as follows: 

“The Two Principles, which the Chinese say 
were produced by the Great Extreme, are rep- 
resented thus: 


“These Two Principles produced the Four 
Figures by placing the Two Principles over 
themselves and then over each other, thus: 








‘The evolution of the Eight Diagrams which 
surround the trade-mark in the block given 
Mr. Fee, is attributed to Fuh Hi, B. C. 3,322. 
In this the chronology of Doctor Legge, the 
best-known English Sinologue, and for some 
time professor of Chinese at Oxford, England, 
is followed. These Eight Diagrams are formed 


| tellers and necromancers among the Chinese. 





by placing each of the Four Figures under each 
of the Two Principles in succession, thus: 








1. 2. 3. 4, 
i eeeienmaliiiiie — i cemetcaeniaenall —_—_— 
— eae ee 

5. 6. 7. 8. 
ee oe ree i ceeemeeiaeeell —— a 








“Then these Eight Diagrams are not less 
than 5,200 years old. But as they came from 
the Four Figures, and these from the Two Prin- 
ciples, of which your trade-mark is a repre- 
sentation as the male and female principles of 
the universe, the trade-mark must be much | 
older. Now as to the meaning of the Eight 
Diagrams: 

‘1. They are known as the ‘Pah Kwa of Fuh | 
Hi.’ 2. Each trigram in the Eight Diagrams | 
has both a name anda point of the compass | 
assigned to it, as follows: 

“1, Heaven, the sky; south. 
lected as in a lake; southeast. 


2. Water col- 
3. Fire as light- 


ning, the sun; east. 4. Thunder; northeast. 

5. The wind, wood: southwest. 6. Water as | 

rain, clouds, the moon; west. 7. Hills or | 
| 


mountains; northwest. 8. The earth; north. 
“These diagrams are much used by fortune- 





THE GREAT CHINESE MONAD. 
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The symbol obtained from the Chinese store 
in Portland is circular and measures five and 
one-eighth inches in diameter, the Yin and 
Yang in the center measuring two and one- 
eighth inches across. The design ‘‘is most 
commonly seen, though, on a board six to 
eighteen or twenty inches square, or one foot 
wide by two feet long, having the Eight Dia- 
grams painted around it, so as to leave the 
Great Extreme in the center, which is used as 
a charm to ward off evil spirits. In this coun- 
try these charms can be found in great num- 
bers in some of the mercantile houses on Sec- 
ond Street, in Portland, and in similar establish- 
ments in San Francisco. The small ones can 
be carried around, while the larger ones are 
placed over doors and at other conspicuous 
places as a guard against evil spirits.”’ 

The various statements found in the books, 
regarding The Diagram of the Great Extreme, 
are all interesting, although no two seem to 
state the case alike. A Chinese historical com- 
pend says that Pan Ku at first came forth. 
He recorded that the Great Extreme produced 
the Two Principles (they are the principles of 
the male and female elements in nature, and 
sometimes called the Dual Powers. They are 
shown by the red and black figures in the 
trade-mark). The Two Principles produced the 








Four Figures, and from these Four Figures 
come the Diagrams which surround the trade- 
mark in the sample which came from the 
Chinese shop. 

In arather hurried search for additional in- 
formation on this subject, in the St. Paul 
Public Library and in that of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, I found no reference what- 
ever to this subject in many books of travel in 
China or in many volumes of Oriental history. 
In the former library I found the recent book, 
‘A Cycle of Cathay,” by Doctor W. A. P. Martin, 
president emeritus of Tung Wan College, Pekin, 
and published in 1896. Dr. Martin used asa 


| frontispiece, and also placed on the front cover, 


a large reproduction in colors of this figure, 


| which shows still another use made of it by 


the Chinese. Under the frontispiece Doctor 
Martin gives the following explanation: 

“The Chinese cycle consists of sixty years, 
each with a separate name. The names are 
here ranged in the outer circle, and read from 
the top toward the left hand. The present year, 
1896, is the thirty-second year of the seventy- 
sixth cycle. + + + + The figures in the inner 
space are the dual forces, Yin and Yang, sym- 
bolized by darkness and light, which form the 

starting point of Chinese philosophy.”’ 

It will be noted that in this, instead of 
the dual forces Yang and Yin being sur- 
rounded by the Eight Diagrams, the latter 
are superseded by the names of the cycles, 
in Chinese characters, of course. 

At the Historical Society I found,—after 
a fruitless search and quite by accident,— 
among a job lot of books recently purchased 
and not yet catalogued, ‘‘No 81” of “The 
Family Library,’’ being volume two of a 
‘History of China.” This little book was 
written by John Francis Davis, F. R. S., 
and was published in 1842 by Harper & 
Brothers. Almost the first thing I found, 
upon opening its pages, was a small outline 
diagram of the Dual Forces, together with 
a scholarly discussion of it. Upon consult- 
ing the Encyclopedia Britannica, I found 
this article quoted from. I give a consider- 
able part of it, as being, perhaps, as thor- 
ough a description and statement of the 
idea as is easily obtainable. The ‘Five 
Canonical Works of Confucias,’’ called King, 
are being taken up in order by the author 
and commented upon. The ‘“Shy-king,’’ 

‘‘Shoo-king,’’ ‘‘Ly-king’’and ‘‘Chun-tsieu”’ have 
been discussed and he comes to the ‘‘ Ye-king:”’ 

‘The last that we have to notice of the ca- 
nonical works is the Ye-King, which is a mys- 
tical exposition of what some consider a very 
ancient theory of creation and of the changes 
that are perpetually occurring in nature, whence 
the name of the work. Thesystem may doubt- 
less be extremely ancient in its origin, but 
little can be gathered from the Ye-king, the 
most oracular of performances; and this philos- 
ophy has been greatly added to in later times 
by the commentator Choo-tsze, and others who 
flourished in the eleventh century of our era, 
when the learned dynasty of Soong governed 
China. The arithmetic diagrams of Fo-hy, as 
we find them in the Ye-king, bear some re- 
semblance to the mystical numbers of the 
Greek philosopher Pythagoras, who, although 
he enlarged the bounds of science, appears to 
have allowed his speculations to be perverted 
by dreams of mysterious virtue in certain num- 
bers and combinations. In the same way the 
Chinese make use in divination, and various 
other branches of their mock philosophy, of 
the Pa-Kua, or eight diagrams of Fo-hy, which, 
if they mean anything, may be supposed to 
represent a system of binary arithmetic. Chi- 
nese philosophers speak of the origin of all 
created things, or the Premier Principe Materiel 
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—as it has been called in French translations— 
under the name of Tae-keih. This is repre- 
sented in their books by a figure, which is thus 
formed: x x x x x. The whole figure repre- 
sents the Tae-keih, and the two divided por- 
tions, formed by the curved line, typify what 
are called the Yang and Yin; in respect to 
which this Chinese mystery bears a singular 
parallel to that extraordinary fiction of Egyp- 
tian mythology—the supposed intervention of 
a masculo-feminine principle in the develop- 
ment of the Mundane egg. The Tae-keih is 
said to have produced the Yang and Yin, the 
active and passive, or male and female prin- 
ciple, and these last to have produced all 
things. The heaven they call Yang, the earth 
Yin; the sun is Yang, the moon Yin, and in 
the same manner the supposed analogy is 
carried throughout all nature. One might 
sometimes be led by their definitions of Tae- 
keih to suppose it an intelligent being; but 
the general drift of the system is plainly ma- 
terial, as it does not discriminate between the 
creature and the creator. This dogma of ma- 
terialism, however ancient it may be in its first 
origin, became especially cultivated, or, accord- 
ing to some, originated in China during the 
Soong dynasty, which preceded the Mongol 
Tartar conquest. ‘The learning and science of 
the Chinese, such as it was, being then much 
in vogue, some celebrated commentators on the 
ancient books appeared about that time, the 
most famous of whom was the Choo-tsze before 
named. At length, under Yoong-lo of the 
Ming dynasty, and in the fourteenth century, a 
joint work was composed, by name ‘Sing-ly-ta- 
tseuen,’ or a complete exposition of nature, in 
which the mystery of the Tae-keih was fully 
treated of. Choo-tsze thus expressed himself: 
‘The celestial principle was male, the terres- 
trial, female; all animate and inanimate nature 
may be distinguished into masculine and fem- 
inine. Even vegetable productions are male 
and female, as, for instance, there is female 
hemp, and male and female bamboo. Nothing 
exists independent of the Yin and Yang.’ Al- 
though the Chinese do not characterize the 
sexes of plants, and arrange them systematic- 
ally as we do after Linnaeus, they use the above 
phraseology in regard to them; nor do they 
confine it to the vegetable and animal creation 
only, but extend the same to every part of 
nature. Numbers themselves have their gen- 
ders. A unit and every odd number are male; 
two, and every even number, female. 

‘The above might, with no great impropriety, 
be styled ‘a sexual system of the universe.’ 
They maintain that when from the union of 
the Yang and Yin all existences, both animate 
and inanimate, had been produced, the sexual 
principle was conveyed to, and became inherent 
in, all of them. Thus heaven, the sun, day, 
etc., are considered of the male gender; earth, 
the moon, night, etc., of the female gender. 
This notion pervades every department of 
knowledge in China. It exists in their theories 
of anatomy and medicine, and is constantly 
referred to on every subject. The combina- 
tions of double and single lines, contained in 
the Ye-king, and denominated Kua, may be 
seen depicted on the circles of the Chinese 
mariner’s compass. Of these Doctor Morrison 
observed that they ‘are called the signs, forms, 
or species of all things in nature, and seem 
somewhat like the intelligible numbers of 
Pythagoras, as the monad, duad, and so forth, 
of which nothing either certain or important 
is now known. Some have spoken of these 
numbers as ‘‘the archetype of the world;” oth- 
ers, in language much more like that of the 
Chinese, call them ‘the symbolical representa- 
tion of the first principles and formsin nature.’ 
But what is meant in either case is not easy to 





determine. Whatever use Phythagoras made 
of his intelligible numbers, the only intelligi- 
ble use that is made of them in China is for the 
purposes of imposture, in fortune-telling or 
divination.”’ 

In the beginning of this article it was stated 
that the idea of this trade-mark came from the 
diagram upon the Korean flag. The query 
suggests itself—How did Korea obtain it? The 
idea of the symbol was borrowed by the Koreans 
from the Chinese. The Koreans call it the 
Tah-gook, and it is their national emblem. 

The name Korea means ‘‘chosen,’’ the land 
of the morning calm. The two principles of 
nature—the Yang and Yin of the Chinese—in 
the Tah-gook are represented by red and blue. 
Red is the Royal color; blue is the color of the 
East, the morning. The Tah-gook, therefore, 
to Koreans, means ‘‘the Kingdom of the Morn- 
ing.” 

It would appear from Judge Denny’s letter, 
which follows, that this scheme of colors is not 
absolute. 

The meaning of the Tah-gook seems identical 
with that of the Chinese symbol. JudgeO. N. 
Denny, formerly U. S. Consul at Tientsin, 
China, later consul general at Shanghai and 
afterward adviser to the King of Korea, to 
which place he was recommended by Li Hung 
Chang, in answer to an inquiry upon this sub- 
ject wrote in part to Mr. Charlton as follows: 

“T have a record somewhere, which I have 
not been able to lay my hands upon. I re- 
member having had a conversation with Gen- 
eral Hahn, who carried His Majesty’s mes- 
sages to me, and mine in return, one day while 
in the palace. Seeing the figure upon one 
of the doors of the palace, I asked the general 
what was the full significance of it. He re- 
plied that in their mythology it represented 
the male and female principle, or creative 
principle; that is, the yellow represented the 
female, the red the male and the green the 
offspring or result, which, he explained, was 
the earth. This figure is found upon all the 
royal buildings and upon the doors of ancestral 
temples where the king and royal family and 
royal personages go to worship. There are 
three principles represented, or three ideas 
combined in the original symbol, but in the 
figure which you have sent me there are only 
two. The idea, as I understood from the gen- 
eral’s explanation, being that the third figure, 
which is green, is the result of the other two, 
just the same as in electricity the negative and 
positive poles, when brought together, produce 
force, power and light. So you combine two of 
these principles, and the third one will repre- 
sent the result. In the figure which you have 
adopted as the trade-mark of your company, 
only two of the principles alluded to are repre- 
sented.”’ 

In the figure as used by the Northern Pacific, 
the colors of the Yang and Yin are red and 
black. Where used ordinarily, in newspapers, 
magazines, the cheaper stationery, etc., the 
center of the Northern Pacific trade-mark is 
in white and black. On the windows of the 
company’s offices, its more important docu- 
ments, stationery, and circulars, the adopted 
scheme of colors—red and black—is always 
used. 

It would thus appear that one of the great 
transcontinental railway companies of the 
United States has, by the adoption of its 
unique trade-mark figure, linked closer together 
the old Chinese and Korean civilizations with 
the newer one of America; that the steel rails 
of the Northern Pacific, in connection with the 
steamships of its copartner in commerce, the 
Northern Pacific Steamship Company, have es- 
tablished a new bond between the young Re- 
public and the old Empire, the Occident and 





the Orient. Is it possible that Li Hung Chang 
recognized this fact at the time of his visit to 
America, and was in consequence especially 
anxious to acquaint himself with the habits 
and aspects of that younger and newer civil- 
ization? 

Where could a more appropriate emblem for 
a great transportation company be found than 
in this design? ‘Motion and Rest,” ‘‘Force 
and Matter,’’ of which the figure conceives, are 
most effectively exemplified and manifested in 
such a pursuit. It would almost seem that 
Chow Lien Chi, with the far-seeing vision of the 
Yang and Yin, looked forward to that time in 
the nineteenth century when the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, in need of a device emblematic 
of its calling, would be drawn to ‘“‘The Diagram 
of the Great Extreme” formulated by himself 
and which had been awaiting its coming five 
thousand years. The Northern Pacific Railway 
Company will be glad to receive suggestions, 
information, etc., from any one familiar with 
this subject. Archaeologists, ethnologists and 
others may be able to supply much valuable in- 
formation, that would be thankfully received. 


* 


THE THOUGHT THAT HAD GONE ASTRAY. 








“The world needs something more!” he cried, 
As he burned with the sacred fire. 

With wistful earnestness he had tried 
And failed in his great desire. 

The written words were cold and dead— 
Unfraught with the power deep, 

And he held his hand to his aching head, 
And, wishing, dropped asleep. 


What did he know of the angel bright 
That hovered o'er his chair? 
An angel clothed in raiment white, 
Beautiful, spotless, fair. 
What did he know of the gift she brought 
In asympathetic way, 
And tendered to him? It was only a thought— 
A thought that had gone astray. 


He never knew or even guessed, 
As he opened his tired eyes, 

But he seized his pen with eager zest 
And, lo! to his great surprise, 

The living words came easy then, 
With power and wisdom fraught 

To move the inmost hearts of men, 
For his was the captive thought. 


And she smiled at his glee—the angel fair, 
Ere she disappeared from view, 

Winging her way through the upper air; 
And he—he never knew 

Or guessed of the truant she'd caught 
And given to him that day 

Asagiftof love. "Twas a captive thought, 
A thought that had gone astray! 


J.B. Rice. 
Weatlake, Id. 


YOUR CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST. 








Did you ever think, in the scuffle of life, 
Of the flocks that you nurture and grow— 

That you feed and pamper with infinite care, 
Which will follow wherever you go? 

And that these same flocks at night will come, 
Like all good chickens, to roost at home? 


You meet a man in a business deal, 
And you cheat him, and trick him, and lie; 

And you tickle yourself for your bold, shrewd game, 
With a satisfied leer in your eye. 

But, later on, when the years are done, 

To roost at home will your chickens come. 


You play at love, yet your heart is flint; 
You flatter. and dupe, and fool; 

And you win the innocent girl at last, 
But, just remember the rule— 

That every man’s chickens, one by one, 
Come home to roost when the day is done. 


You may gain for the present your evil will, 
Of your evil acts you may boast, 
But the stars swing round to the evening time, 
When your deeds, like a blackened host— 
Like daws of the night, will, every one, 
Come home to roost when your day is done. 
Mavup# MEREDITH. 
Dubuque, Ia. 
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DUTCH BELTED CATTLE. 





Although some of the largest and finest herds 
of Jerseys, Holsteins, etc., are owned in the 
Northwest, where dairying is fast becoming an 
industry of the first importance, it is doubtful 
if any of the herds owned by the dairymen 
i, readers of this magazine include a representa- 
i tive of the Dutch “‘belted” breed of cattle. The 
ol accompanying illustrations are of the Dutch 
belted cattle belonging to the now famous herd 
owned by Orson D. Munn at Llewellyn Park, 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Munnisa member of the firm 
of Munn & Company, publishers of the Scientific 
American, and it is to him that THE NorrTs- 
WEST MAGAZINE is indebted for the use of these 
interesting cuts. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he has the 
largest and best herd of these cattle in the 
United States, Mr. Munn is not a dealer; he 
raises and exhibits them only to gratify his 
fancy for the stock. The herd represented in 
cut No 1 has been exhibited at State fairs fre- 
quently and has taken prizes wherever entered. 
Their owner says that they do not excel other 
breeds in milk-giving or for beef-making qual- 
ities, but that he does claim for them exceed- 
ing gentleness and great beauty. 














HERD OF DUTCH BELTED CATTLE OWNED BY ORSON 
D. MUNN. 











where thousands of snakes congregate every 
summer and dwell together in peace and har- 
mony. The deadly rattler and the harmless 
garter snake twine themselves together in great 
masses and roll about like animated blades of 
grass. The Crookston (Minn.) 7imes says that 
the mound is honeycombed with thousands of 
holes, in and out of which reptiles may be seen 
crawling at all hours of the day, basking in the 
sunlight or seeking the seclusion of their un- 
derground retreats. This is the more singular 
from the fact that North Dakota, as a State, is 
little troubled by snakes of any description. 
° 

AN INDIAN SUPERSTITION.—The Astorian, of 
Astoria, Or., speaking of the fact that the 
woods there are now full of salmon berries, says 
that in early days it was a superstition among 
the Indians that if they sold a salmon to white 
men before these berries were ripe, salmon 
would quit coming into the river; so they always 
cut out the heart of the salmon and burned it. 























DUTCH BELTED CATTLE—PART OF THE ORSON D. MUNN 
HERD. 








The Dutch belted or blanket breed of cattle 
: are natives of Holland and are a distinct fam- 
ily from the Holsteins, with which they are 
confounded by many persons. They have not 
been brought to this country in large numbers. 
They antedate the seventeenth century, when 
the cattle interests in Holland were ina most 
thrifty condition, and this type and color were 
established by scientific breeding. Motley, the 
historian, pronounced them ‘‘the most wonder- 
ful cattle in the world.” 

In their native country they are owned and 
controlled by the nobility, and they certainly 
present a very novel feature in the landscape. 
In color they are black, with a continuous 
white belt around their bodies, the white be- 
ing pure white, the black jet, thus making a 
7 beautiful and imposing contrast. Their form 

is usually very fine, and their hardy and vigor- 
ous constitutions enable them to stand sudden 
changes in the climate and to thrive on any va- 
riety of fodder. 


a 








* 
* 


A Famous RATTLESNAKE MounpD.—It is said 
that there is a place called ‘Rattlesnake Knoll”’ 
in Emmons County, in Southern North Dakota, YOKE OF DUTCH BELTED BULLS AND THEIR COMPANION A BELTED GOAT. 
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> OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


By Newton Hibbs. 





Meadow Creek never was a great mining- 
camp. There were four or five rich channel 
claims between the lake and the canyon, and 
comfortable fortunes were made by the owners 
in one season. 

Missouri Bill located the upper claim on the 
creek, at the outlet of the lake, after the choice 
claims had been exhausted. He had but little 
ground, and that did not prospect well. Mis- 
souri Bill was an eccentric character. He was 


an educated man, and a chance acquaintance | 


said that he possessed a good mind. A natural 
cast of countenance, however, gave every ob- 
server the impression that he was very stupid, 
if not very ignorant. 

After all the more ambitious miners had 
abandoned Meadow Creek and returned—some 
of them to their families with fortunes that 
provided lifelong comforts, and others to their 
old haunts in the city, where they squandered 
all their money before the next prospecting sea- 
son came around, Missouri Bill remained at 
Meadow Creek. His winter stove was freighted 
to his little log hut, on the shore of the lake, 
before the heavy snowscame. The winters are 
long in that high region, and the snow falls so 
deep that every semblance of life is buried— 
even nature’s sounds and the answering echoes. 

Those who have experienced this deep soli- 
tude say that the effect upon man is to suspend 
his energies and make him assume some of the 
characteristics of an animal. This fact was 
said to account for the stupid appearance of 
Missouri Bill, he having lived so long in the 
mountains, in the silent tunnels under the 
snow, that he never became thoroughly aroused 
again. 

West Fork, over the Divide ten miles away, 
became a lively camp five years after Meadow 
Creek was abandoned. Some rich quartz ledges 
were discovered there, and the demand for 
heavy machinery made it necessary to widen 
the old pack-trail that led through Meadow 
Creek, so that freight-wagons could pass over 
the steep and rocky mountainsides. New life 
came to the country surrounding the home of 
Missouri Bill, which had been so quiet for sev- 
eral years. The creaking wagons, drawn by big 
teams of lazy mules, and the lumbering stage, 
passed every day; and often the night air rang 
with the music of merry campers who rested in 
the grassy valley. They instinctively shunned 
the lonely miner by the lake shore, and passed 
him by with the common remark that he must 
have become very rich in all these years. The 
busy, muddy waters rolled through the sluices 
near the road. A great cutin the hillside re- 
vealed an old creek channel; and some gravel, 
that appeared to be very rich, was exposed. All 
the travelers made extravagant estimates of 
Missouri Bill’s wealth. 

One day, when the full glory of summer was 
upon the lovely mountain scene, the tinkling 
of bells and the bellowing of cattle aroused the 
solitary resident of Meadow Creek, and, looking 
out, he observed a covered wagon that was dif- 
ferent from the “‘freights”’ and had the appear- 
ance of being the home of a family. The wagon 
rocked and creaked as the weary oxen trailed 


it over the ridges of sand, thrown up by the 
miners, and swung into place in front of an 
abandoned cabin. In the work of arranging 
camp, two women were engaged. This was un- 
usual, and the startled miner, as well as the few 
freighters who were lounging on the grass, 
watched every detail of camp life where women 
did the cooking, There were an elderly man 
and a woman, who settled down comfortably 
with their pipes while asprightly girl did all the 
work, even to looking after the restless cattle 
as they wandered about. She was here and 
there, like a bright-plumaged bird flitting from 
shadow to sunshine. 

One freighter, who was bold enough to ap- 
proach the camp over which the women pre- 
sided, was informed that they had crossed the 
plains from Arkansas. 
and they had decided to rest in that little val- 
ley for several days, before going on to West 
Fork in search of employment. 

Above the miner’s cabin, and about the lake, 
the grass waved like a meadow ready for the 
mower. The stock of freighter or prospector 
had never been permitted to pass the cabin and 
sluices that blocked the narrow valley at the 
outlet of the lake. In the evening, when the 
sun was behind the forest line to the west, the 
cattle rushed by the cabin. The miner had re- 
turned to his work ten yards from the house. 
He advanced, as the cattle came in view, and 

| tried to stampede them back; but the hungry 
beasts would not leave the little meadow. He 
waved his arms and raved like a madman, but 








Their stock was tired | 





in vain; the gentle cattle refused to leave the 
rich, ripe grass. 

‘Please, sir,’’ said a sweet voice, ‘‘may I herd 
my cattle by the lake? They cause me so much 
trouble! Ah, you are so kind!”’ 

Missouri Bill looked at the speaker and bowed 
his acquiescence. Then he took his old slouched 
hat from a stump, meanwhile combing his un- 
kempt hair and beard with his rough, cracked 
fingers. He stood there dumb, watching the 
girl as she urged the cattle forward to the 
broader meadow by the lake, and farther from 
the mine. She was a fair picture—bareheaded, 
with hair streaming down her back, and in 
short dress and with bare feet. 

‘‘We are traveling, sir,’’ she said, as she gave 
a lazy ox a parting thwack with a heavy club, 
‘‘and I have all the work to do. It is very 
hard. My uncle and aunt are so cross! Are you 
mining? Could you give me some gold? 

The abashed miner made no reply, but he 
took from the pocket of his ragged overalls a 
large, glittering nugget and placed it in the palm 
of the outstretched hand. The girl bounded 
away toward the camp of the strangers like a 
fawn at play in the twilight. 

After darkness had settled over the mount- 
ains and the valleys, a timid knock was heard 
on the miner’s cabin door. In all the years that 
he had dwelt in Meadow Creek, he had never 
had a visitor. Whocould wish to see him at 
that dark hour of night? He slowly opened the 
door. There stood the visitor of an hour ago! 
Asshe extended her hand with the shining gold 
nugget, she sobbed, but said not a word till she 
turned to face the darkness again. 

“Oh, these dark, silent mountains!” she ex- 
claimed, as she dodged back in the doorway. ‘I 
am afraid to go home alone.” 

The miner, gallantly but without reply, step- 
ped to her side and glanced pityingly at the 
trembling girl as she stood in the flickering 
light of the fire. They hurried over the un- 
even road without a word. The girl grasped 
the man's horny hand as if unconscious of the 
act, in her fright. They parted, mute as they 
had come, in the light of the tent that was her 
temporary home. 





“He passed his arm around her waist and carried her.” 
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“That artless child!’’ Missouri Bill said to 
himself, as he tossed on his hard bed that night. 
“She will be my undoing. I loved one fair wo- 


man, and she broke my heart. Within a week 
of our wedding she jilted me for fortune and so- 
cial position. I could never recover from the 
shock; and I swore never to speak to another 
woman. This fair young girl—she could never 
do an intentional wrong; nevertheless, she has, 
all unconsciously, done me injury. I had peace, 
if not happiness, in the solitude of my home; 
but the old heartaches of the dead past have 
been resurrected, and I suffer again.” 

The worry of the night drove the miner to 
his work early in the morning. The visitor of 
the evening before, whose voice and form had 
haunted his troubled sleep, passed by when the 
sun sent his first shimmering spears across the 
rippled lake. The cattle had wandered into a 
copse of sheltering shrubs that fringed a cove 
by the rambling mountain stream, from which 
the ditch led to the mine. The girl sang a 
childish song as she passed the towering wall 
of rocks, and the sides of the canyon echoed 
back the strains. 

An hour may have passed, when the busy man 
paused and then started. It was a cry, but it 
might not be her voice. He had heard her call- 
ing in the night, and he had started only to 
awaken from adream. Was he dreaming again? 

He walked along the ditch, in the direction 
whence came thestrangecry, justas he walked 
every day, for it was a part of his routine of du- 
ties. As he passed a projecting spur of the 
mountain he distinctly heard acry for help. He 
hurried to the little creek’s bank, and there the 
girl was, crouched down and crying with pain. 
She had sprained her ankle. No longer dumb, 
the miner knelt by her side and begged to know 
how he could help her. 

‘‘Assist me tocamp,”’ she said. ‘‘Let me lean 
upon you; then, perhaps, I shall be able walk.” 

He was an efficient and willing support, but 
the injured ankle was completely disabled. The 
sufferer screamed at every step, and at every 
scream the strong man tried to assume more of 
the burden. After a few yards of progress he 
passed his arm around her waist and carried 
her—as if she were a lifeless treasure to be res- 
cued. As his hut was approached, the wounded 
girl said: 

‘Put me down, please. Do not let my uncle 
see us, for he would kill me.”’ 

But when placed carefully upon her feet she 
was absolutely helpless. ‘‘Carry me into your 
cabin, please,” she said, ‘“‘until I grow stronger; 
then I can walk home unaided.”’ 

So the injured girl was helped into the dingy 
hut of the recluse. But Missouri Bill, who had 
been the dread of brave men, was the tenderest 
of nurses, and while the injured member was 
was being bathed and chafed, the fair visitor 
confided to him a story of sorrow and suffering. 
She was ill-treated by her uncle and guardian, 
and, although she was seventeen years old, she 
was made to dress like a child of twelve and 
to drudge like a slave. She would escape from 
her master, if she only had some assistance. 

Within an hour the sprained ankle had so far 
been restored to its normal condition of useful- 
ness that the girl returned to camp with only a 
slight lameness. In that time, too, the miner 
had expressed the deepest sympathy for her and 
had promised to render her any assistance she 
might need in order to escape from further mis- 
treatment at the hands of her persecuters. 

The sentiment he experienced was stronger 
and more tender than that of mere sympathy. 
Hard work had for years been his solace for 
mental torture, but his latest disorder was at- 
tended with new symptoms, and he felt that 
these symptoms all pointed to reawakened love. 
Finding a pocket mirror and a rusty razor, he 





at once began the task of removing his shaggy 
beard and to improve, in every way possible, 
his personal appearance. The transformation 
was a surprise to the man himself; but he re- 
alized that love had wrought it. 

When evening came, the fair herder made 
her way slyly along the frowning wall of the 
narrow valley on the opposite side from the log 
hut and the mine. Only a few minutes had 
elapsed, however, when she returned and paused 
near the door from which the miner gazed in 
anxious expectancy. Confidence in the good ef- 
fect of his improved appearance made him bold, 
and he went forward fully determined to con- 
fess his love and to offer her a happier life—a 
life blessed with wealth and comfort, and in 
which poverty and drudgery should be unknown. 

‘“‘Will you protect me?” were the girl’s first 
words. ‘‘My uncle has been in a terrible rage 
all day. He saw me come from your house, 
and he threatens to kill me if I am ever guilty 
of another indiscretion of a similar nature. I 
am now afraid to return to him.”’ 

‘*Protect you? Yes!’’ Missouri Bill said. ‘‘Will 
you flee with me and be my wife? Could you 
love me? You need never want for any thing 
that wealth can bring, if you will be mine.” 

‘*Yes, yes!’ was the reply. ‘I will flee with 
you this very night.”’ 

Arrangements were completed to take pas- 
sage on the stage which was due at three o’clock 
in the morning. They were to flee to a far-dis- 
tant city and never return. Taking his hoard 
of gold and bidding adieu to his mine with its 
buried wealth, the miner met the girl in the 
stillness of the hour before dawn, and they were 
soon hurrying over the rough mountain road in 
the lumbering coach. 

The uncle and the aunt disappeared from 
Meadow Creek very suddenly and very myste- 
riously, leaving wagon, team and camp outfit 
behind. In the light of after events, however, 
their sudden disappearance was not at all sin- 
gular. It had got noised about that Missouri 
Bill was hoarding gold and that he had accu- 
mulated a pile of it, and this coming of the emi- 
grants was part of a well-devised scheme to get 
his wealth at one fell swoop and at the least 
possible risk. 

In about a month, Missouri Bill returned to 
his old log cabin in the shadows of the mount- 
ains. He was a picture of abject despair. Gold 
he had none—not so much as a “‘color.’’ His 
whilom neighbors with their pretty niece had 
fleeced him to the very hide, and the innocent- 
looking girl was the chief conspirator. The 
sprained ankle and all the other acting were so 
many charming ruses that were calculated to 
win the old lover’s affections and lead him to 
his doom. It was the girl who piloted him in 
safety to criminal haunts in one of the cities of 
the Coast. It was she who had then assisted 
in robbing him of his hard-earned riches, and 
who then turned him adrift, deserted and for- 
ever disheartened. 

When, finally, it dawned upon the susceptible 
old miner that he had been deceived and out- 
raged a second time, it almost broke his heart. 
But there was but one place in the world for 
him, and he returned toit. Thecabin and the 
mine were still realities. He slept in the one 
and worked in the other; and those who saw 
him work say that he toiled like one possessed 
of the demon of unrest. He tunneled into the 
mountain until a thousand tons of rock hung 
over him. He tunneled early and late, and he 
tunneled deep, too. One day there was a cave-in, 
and Missouri Bill’s lonely life was ended. But 
it was what he wanted. He had made his own 


sepulcher. His unhappy life went out where it 
had been lived—in the gloom of the mountains 
and in sight of the log cabin that would know 
its master no more. 





A FATAL POISON STRIP. 


When the large flocks of sheep are driven 
from their ranges south and west of Spokane, 
Wash., to their summer ranges in the mount- 
ains to the north and east, says the Spokane 
Chronicle, a section of country is crossed which 
is known as the ‘‘poison strip.” 

This is a strip of country about five miles 
wide, between Spokane and Pine City, on 
which grows some kind of a plant that is 
poisonous tosheep. ‘‘It isnot generally known 
that such a strip exists,” the Chronicle says, 
“but every sheepman that has run sheep in 
this part of the State is aware of it, knows its 
exact location, and makes preparations for 
crossing it in going north or south with his 
bands. The strip extends along the edge of 
the timber, beginning near the Idaho line and 
extending south almost to Rock Lake. An- 
other similar strip extends out south of Cheney 
and west towards Spangle. Just what the 
plant is that kills the sheep is not known, but 
it is seldom that a band is driven across it 
without losing from five to fifty head. Several 
years ago, before the exact location of the strip 
was definitely known, a band of fifteen hun- 
dred sheep was driven leisurely across it, seven 
hundred of which died from the effects of the 
poison. Experience has taught sheepmen that 
the only way to cross in safety is to drive the 
sheep across on a run, so that they will not get 
an opportunity to graze on it. This method is 
the one now universally adopted.” 

“ee 


DIE ERWARTUNG. 


(From the German of Schiller.) 











Is the gate not opening yonder— 

Was not that the latch sound [ heard’ 
Or was it only the rustling 

Where the wind in the poplar stirred? 


O deck thyself with grace, thou green-draped roof, 
For loveliness make meet ere thou behold her; 
With leaves and branches weave a dusky woof 
Of night and shadow softly to enfold her! 
Ye winds, hold all your ruder gales aloof; 
Nor aught upon her cheeks’ fair roses bolder 
Than gentlest zephyrs press, when light her feet 
Bring swiftly here to me the burthen sweet. 


Look, where the hedge-leaves parted! 
Hither a lithe form hies— 

Nay, tis a bird, that, startled, 
Forth from her low nest flies. 


O quench thy flaming torch, bright day, and come 
Thou still and dreamful night, in silence hazing 
About us here thy purple, mantling bloom! 
Spread o’er us shadows deep, thy wings upraising; 
For listeners, love's bower hath never room— 
Love’s rapture flees before the sun's rude gazing. 
Save silent Hesper's sweet and friendly glance, 
Naught e’er doth meetly eye love's confidence. 


Surely a voice in whispers, 
And laughter faint, 1 hear— 
Only the swan is circling 
And rippling its waters clear. 


Upon the air a sound of music flows, 
The water's murmur, from the fountain welling. 
By zephyrs kissed, her face the shy flower bows— 
All things seem animate, of rapture telling. 
The nodding grapes invite to joint carouse 
The peach that lurks in mellow fulness swelling. 
The breezes fragrant, dipped in spicy lush, 
With grateful coolness bathe my cheek s hot flush. 


Hark! ’tis her footstep coming, 
Lightly I heard it fall;— 

Only the fruit o’erripened, 
Drops from the arbor wall. 


Thy fond deceit give o’er, O foolish heart! 

Nor seek with fancies sweet to feed thy yearning. 
Thine arm is empty still, nor vacant art 

Of pictured joys can still thy bosom’s burning. 
My living love—oh, lead to me apart, 

And let me feel her hand my touch returning— 
The shadow of her dress, her mantle’s seam; 
But let me own, and cease the fondest dream! 


At last, as if from heaven, 
The moment brings its bliss; 

Unseen, she waits beside him— 
To greet him with a kiss! 


Duluth, Minn. 


W. B. Mogr. 
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Cattle Outlook Good. 


The Rocky Mountain Hushandman, published 
at White Sulphur Springs, Mont., says that “at 
no time in the history of the country has the 
outlook for cattle-raisers been so promising as 
at present. It is generally admitted that there 
is a shortage of beef cattle, and we believe that 
there was at no time greater efforts made to get 
feeders than has been going on during the past 
three months.” 


Activity in Real Estate. 

Altogether, more than 25,000 acres of Barnes 
County soil has gone into the hands of actual 
settlers this spring, says the Jamestown (N. D.) 
Alert, and more is being sold all thetime. Men 


from outside are coming in, and the old-timers ; 


are increasing their holdings. The price of 
land has advanced, yet at present prices Barnes 
County real estate is the cheapest on earth 
when its productive capacity is taken into con- 
sideration. One real-estate dealer reports the 
sale of sixteen sections. 





The Northwest's Hop Crop. 

The hop outlook for Washington and Oregon 
is better than it has been for years. Prices are 
ruling fair, with a decided upward tendency, 
and the crop will probably be harvested with- 


out any serious drawbacks. As the Eastern yield | 


is light, there is sure to be a strong demand for 


hops grown in the Coast regions. With a bet- | 


ter knowledge of hop culture that industry is 
bound to become of great importance to the 
people of the States named; a few crop failures 
ought not to discourage them. In no part of the 
Union can a better grade of hops be raised than 
in Washington and Oregon, and, year in and 


year out, the hop crop is as fairly remunerative | 


as any other crop that can be grown. 


Growth Across the Border. 





During the month of June the total number | 


of immigrants handled by the local officers of 


the Dominion department was 2,842, of which | 
Galicians were the greatest portion, the other | 
nationalities being: British 126, Scandinavians 


78, Germans 78, French 96, Russians 28. Seven 


hundred and sixteen registered as farmers and | 
137 as farm laborers. There were 2,290 destined | 


for points in Manitoba, 526 for the Territories, 
and 25 for British Columbia. In addition to 
immigration work, the department has ren- 
dered service in securing work for many of the 
new arrivals, as besides furnishing help to 67 
making application for assistants, 158 were 
found employment in different parts of the 
Province.— Brandon ( Man.) Sun. 


Great Rhubarb Plants. 

The Garfield (Wash.) Enterprise measured a 
rhubarb leaf that grew ina garden there this 
summer, and says that it was fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference and was supported by a stem that 
was about the size of a sapling. The Great Falls 
Leader, Mont., tells of rhubarb plants raised 
near that town which stand four feet high. 
Three stalks, as they were prepared for the mar- 
ket, with the exception of taking off the leaves, 


| were brought into the Leader office and meas- 
ured. From the butt to the tip of the leaf, one 
measured forty-one inches and had a leaf which 
was thirty inches across. The stalks were in 
proportion, one being five and one-fourth inches 
in circumference. The secret of their great 
growth lies in the fact that they were planted 
where the ground had formerly been used for a 
sheep corral, and was, therefore, of more than 
usual fertility. 


Good Times for Manitoba. 

According to the Northern Pacific crop re- 
ports, the farmers along that line in Manitoba 
have finished seeding and all crops are looking 
well. There is an increased acreage ranging 
from ten to fifteen per cent in some localities to 
forty or fifty per cent in others. The season is 
several weeks earlier than last year, the ground 
is moist, weather conditions favorable, and a 
great yield is anticipated for 1897. 

It may be added that general conditions 
throughout the Province are equally good. 
There is much new growth in Winnipeg and 
in other towns reached by the Northern Pa- 
cific, new settlers are coming in, and lands are 
in fairly good demand in most of the agricult- 
ural regions. Better times are being experi- 
enced in Manitoba as in the American North- 
west, and hope seems strong in the breasts of 
all loyal Canadians. 


Of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Bounteous yields of corn and all kinds of ce- 
reals in Minnesota and the Dakotas this year, 
together with the fair prices that are almost 
sure to prevail, will again turn all eyes toward 
these unequaled harvest grounds. There is now 
little doubt that the total yield will be immense 
and of excellent quality. Minnesota even bids 
fair to rival lowa and Nebraska as a corn State, 
the present stand of corn being pronounced 
equal to the best. There may be sections where 
late seeding and high water will render big 
yields impossible, but the general reports indi- 
cate the best of feeling and the strongest hope 
in all the agricultural regions of the North- 
west. It seems to be the almost universal be- 
lief that a general loosening of purse-strings 
and a great revival of building, industrial devel- 
opments and other lines of business await the 
| successful harvesting of the current crops. 





Western Fir in South Africa. 

| KE. C. Seebohm, who spent the last year in 

South Africa and in various other parts of the 
civilized and uncivilized world in the interest 
of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., of Cincinnati, is 
about as well versed on the lumber situation in 
South Africa as anyone. Mr. Seebohm says 
that the annual consumption of lumber there 
is about 500,000,000 feet. The bulk of this comes 
from Puget Sound, and is imported as Oregon 
fir, although a considerable amount of yellow 
pine comes in from Gulf ports. All the sash, 
doors and blinds used in South Africa come 
| from Sweden. It probably will not be long, 

however, before some of our enterprising Puget 

Sound red cedar sash-and-door manufacturers 
| begin to work the South African trade and take 
away from Swedish manufacturers someof this 
business. Western fir has a strong hold on the 
South African trade, and it probably will not be 
long before sash and doors from the West Coast 
are also used there.— Miss. Valley Lumberman. 


A Great Coast Trade. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) West Coast Trade, speak- 
ing of the Northern Pacific and the freight bus- 
iness it is doing over Tacoma’s wharves at the 
present time, says that ‘‘no ordinary transpor- 
tation system possesses the resources at its com- 
mand for the concentration of rolling-stock and 





freight and for the forwarding of commodities 
that come to it for quick dispatch upon occa- 
sions like the present. Since June 1, besides 
the ordinary movement of freight, the North- 
ern Pacific has carried eastward from Washing- 
ton over 1,500 car-loads of lumber and shingles, 
dozens of train-loads of cattle and live stock, 
and the Oriental cargoes of the steamships 
Mount Lebanon, Pathan and Braemar, each re- 
quiring over 100 freight-cars. The road has 
been compelled to concentrate in its yards here 
500 empty freights for one week to load and dis- 
tribute to every section of the country the tea 
and valuable Oriental commodities of three 
more great steamships. The Mogul, one of the 
largest of the transpacific freighters. and the 
regular liners, Tacoma and Victoria, come for- 
ward in a droye, and with a great force of long- 
shoremen working night and day with specially 
constructed labor-saving machinery, the North- 
ern Pacific must start long special trains across 
the continent, as the freightage is hauled from 
the holds of the steamships at a rate of nearly 
a hundred cars daily. Neither do these ships 
go away in ballast, but products from all over 
the Northwest and the Union must be gathered 
to in turn load them with flour, cotton, ma- 
chinery, tobaccos and the various things that 
the Oriental trade has learned to consume. In 
a short time this rolling-stock, now being scat- 
tered over other railway systems to all parts of 
the United States, must all be back and avail- 
able for moving the wheat-crop and other agri- 
cultural products of the Northwest. Probably 
no road so widely distributes its cars, and cer- 
tainly from few sections is there such a contin- 
uous disbursal of commodities where the re- 
turning tide of freightage is lighter.” 


As Viewed by Expert Eyes. 


The editor of the North Yakima (Wash.) 
Ranche and Range, a progressive, weekly devoted 
to the agricultural and live stock interests of 
the Northwest, talks as follows in an interview 
with a Seattle paper: 

“Fruit is promising well throughout the 
Northwest, and all kinds will bear abundantly, 
making a much larger yield in the aggregate 
than ever before. Prunes will be an immense 
crop. I have been traveling for days through 
Washington and Oregon orchards, where the 
trees were loaded to breaking with fine prunes. 
The dryers will have plenty to do this year, and 
in addition heavy shipments will be made to 
the East in the green state. All the leading 
commission houses of the Eastern cities have 
representatives in the field soliciting consign- 
ments. 

“Other fruits will be in large supply. The 
Yakima and Wenatchee peaches will be short. 
Southern Oregon has an immense crop. Apri- 
cots raised in Central Washington are now rip- 
ening and will be sufficient in quantity to drive 
the California product out of the Sound market. 
Pears and apples are a fair crop everywhere in 
the Northwest. 

“The future of the Evergreen State has never 
seemed brighter. Afterall that is said about 
our mining, commercial and industrial inter- 
ests, when we pause to consider the inpouring 
of millions of dollars into our midst, resulting 
from the good crops of our farms and the pro- 
ducts of our ranges, we must conclude that ag- 
riculture is the greatest of all the factors in our 
prosperity. It is particularly encouraging to 
note the degree of advancement in our farming 
valleys and the aggressive spirit our farmers 
are showing in the way of individual effort and 
by co-operative movement. A few years ago it 
would have been impossible to hold successfully 
such farmers’ institutes as are now being con- 
ducted all over the State by the professors of 
the agricultural college, because of the lack of 
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interest in legitimate farming. Today every 
ray of helpful information is eagerly caught up 
py our agriculturists. You would be very agree- 
ably surprised to note the number of inquiries 
on all topics, demands for bulletins and agri- 
cultural books, coming into such offices as my 
own. 

“Immigration is steadily enlarging our rural 
population. The Yakima Valley is particularly 
persistent in its invitations to people of energy. 
We have killed off all the boomers who used to 


infest our country, and have revised the system | 
of immigration to the extent that we tell in- | 


tending settlers that it is not possible to be- 
come a millionaire from ten acres of Yakima 
soil, but that if they desire to live comfortably 
and have their table provided with all the lux- 
uries of the epicure; if sunshine and healthful, 
invigorating climate and the benefits of en- 
lightened, progressive communities are advant- 
ages sought for, we have what they seek. The 
Wenatchee Valley is attracting particular at- 
tention, because of the superior quality of its 
products. The development of the various irri- 
gation enterprises now under way will bring out 


nimble again. He now claims to be the cham- 
pion convalescent cherry picker of Idaho. 

‘But it is not cherries alone that we have 
here. The prunes—oh, the prunes!—and the 
fine, juicy pears, delicious peaches and red- 
cheeked apples—all these, in their time, are a 
sight to see! Come to the fruit fair at Spokane, 
Wash., this fall, and see them. Idaho claims 





the belt for fruit on the following counts: First, 
for the greatest number of varieties; second, for 
the finest flavored fruit; third, for the best- 
keeping qualities of fruit. 

“In the matter of health and as a resort for 
invalids, Idaho rivals every State in the Union 
(see U. S. statistics). Sick, feeble and worn- 
out persons coming here are sure to revive if 
there is any vitality left in them. This pure 
mountain air, clear cold water, with every kind 
of vegetables from the garden, every kind of 
meat from the shambles—everything good to 
eat and an appetite to relish it, gives rest to the 
mind and ease to the body and soul.” 

So far as can be learned, the German Baptist 
brethren who went to Idaho and Washington 
are well pleased with both country and pros- 


| and foreign capital. Nearly everyone who had 
money loaned in this State at that time became 
alarmed, fearing that they might lose; and as 
fast as their money became due they demanded 
prompt and immediate payment. The conse- 
quence has been that many old mortgages have 
been paid off and very few new ones have been 
made. 

‘‘For the past four years there has been a con- 
stant and a steady liquidation of old debts. In 
former years the farmers, as well as men en- 
gaged in other occupations, were in the habit of 
running store bills; but since 1893 they have 
changed their method of doing business and 
have paid cash at the time of purchase or have 
gone without many articles which they would 
formerly have bought under the credit system. 
This course has worked well; the people of the 
State are really in a better financial condition 
than they have been in for many years. 

“T have been a resident of Washington twen- 
ty-five years, and I have never seen such fine 
crops as are now growing here. All kinds of 
fruit, vegetables and grain are looking splen- 
didly. If nothing ocurs to destroy the crop, an 
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that valley as one of the foremost in the State.” 


Nez Perce Fruits. 

Conditions in the Nez Perce Reservation 
Country, Idaho, are full of promise for intend- 
ing settlers. Under date of July 9 the Rev. 
George W. Thomas, formerly of Ames, Iowa, 
but now a member of the German Baptist col- 
ony in the vicinity of Nez Perce, writes to this 
magazine as follows: 

‘*Each year the Fourth of July finds this part 
of Idaho in the midst of cherry-time. It is cher- 
ries, cherries on all sides where there are trees. 
Every variety in the known world grows to per- 
fection here. Elder Stephen Johnson, of Iowa, 
who came here an invalid May 4, has so far re- 
covered as to be able to pick these delicious cher- 
ries easily. On Tuesday, July 6, he actually 
picked a six-quart pailful of black cherries in 
nine minutes. He was so badly crippled by 
rheumatism that he had not written a letter 
with pen and ink in five years, but was com- 
pelled to write with pencil. His health is won- 
derfully improved and his fingers are getting 
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pects. We publish these occasional letters in 
order that the simple truth may be made known 
to less fortunate brethren in Iowa, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and elsewhere. Statements 
from one of their own faith must carry convic- 
tion. It will be an easy matter to write to Mr. 
Thomas at Nez Perce, Idaho, and thus obtain 
full particulars respecting that interesting ter- 
ritory. 


A Bright Outlook for Washington. 


The following communication from D. F. 
Percival of Cheney, Wash., is so full of the 
spirit of progress and enterprise that it ought 
to serve as a perfect antidote to the unwhole- 
some influence of calamity howlers. Mr. Per- 
cival has large and varied interests in Wash- 
ington. He is as progressive as he is prominent, 
and as close thinking and conservative as he is 
enterprising. In writing to this magazine he 
says, among other things: 

‘Tn the spring of 1893, when the financial crisis 
came on, the people of this State were heavily 
in debt, having been large borrowers of Eastern 


| abundant harvest will be gathered. The farm- 
| ers will finish paying old debts, and have a sur- 
| plus of cash. Hard times for the past four years 
have taught the people that borrowing money 
is not a safe proposition. At this time there 
appears to be no desire to borrow, but nearly 
everyone seems determined to become freed 
from debt by his own exertions and by strict 
economy. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the people of this State are in better condition 
than at any time for the past ten years. Land 
is gradually and steadily rising in value; many 
who were anxious to sell their farms at almost 
any price, will neither sell nor set a price upon 
their holdings now. 

“The Populist craze that swept the State 
last November is rapidly dying out, and here- 
after many will leave the Populist party and 
vote with the party to which they formerly be- 
longed. Confidence is being restored, and every- 
thing indicates better times. We feel that an 


era of prosperity is near at hand—such as has 
not been experienced since the construction of 
the railroads across the continent.” 
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They Work the Mine Together. 

Midway between West Centerville and the 
Big Butte, there is a mine being operated by a 
man who has his wife fora partner. Day in 
and day out, during the past month, be the 
weather foul or fair, the man and his wife 
trudge from their home in Centerville to the 
mine. She lowers her husband by the Arm- 
strong hoist, and, when the bucket of dirt or 
ore is filled, hoists it to the surface like a little 
man. Curious people who have trespassed upon 
her mining domain and who have watched her 
with interest, say that she is quite handy as a 
top hand, and is a “‘quartz-sharp”’ of no mean 
ability. She evidently relishes the work, and 
goes about as if it were nothing uncommon for 
a woman to be engaged init. May she strike 
it rich.— Dillon ( Mont.) Examiner. 


Fish Eating Grass. 

A rancher whose place is on the bottom along 
the Willamette slough, below Holbrook Sta- 
tion, was in the city the other day to find out 
whether he had recourse to the United States 
Fish Commission for the introduction of carp 
into the rivers of this section. 

He says that these fish are destroying his 
meadows by eating his grass and grubbing up 
the roots. As the water overflows his meadows, 
the carp follow it up in thousands—the small 
ones, weighing about three pounds, pushing 
their way up where the water is only three 
inches or so in depth and clearing off all vege- 
tation, so that when the water recedes he will 
have mud flats in place of meadows. 

While looking at the fish eating his grass, he 
got so mad that he took off his shoes and stock- 
ings and went out into the shallow water and 
attacked them with a hoe. He slashed a lot 
of them in two, but when the drove became 
alarmed and made for deep water, they bumbed 
their noses against his shins and came near 
knocking him off his feet, and his ankles are 
black and blue from the thumping he got. As 
for driving the carp away, he says he might as 
well have tried to sweep back the rise of the 
Columbia with a broom.—Portland Oregonian. 


No Criminal Cases There, 

A correspondent of the St. Paul Globe writes 
as follows from Glendive, Mont.: 

‘Tl attended a session of the county court this 
morning, and to my great surprise heard the 
smooth-faced, black-frocked judge remark from 
his bench: 

‘**As there are no criminal cases to be tried 
during this session, a jury will not be neces- 
sary.’ 

‘Just think of it! Here in the wild and 
woolly West, in the heart of the cowboy’s 
home, where the comic paper writers lay the 
scenes for their ‘Bloody Ike’ anecdotes, at a ses- 
sion of the county court not one criminal case 
was called. Then where is our devil-may-care 
cow-puncher, who uses a bowie knife for a tooth- 
pick and shoots at any individual who happens 
to look at him cross-eyed? Where is the hero 
of the yellow-covered novel who delights in rid- 
ing horseback into a saloon and shooting the 
decanters off the bar? The cowboy of the real- 
ity is here, and he is a decent, hardworking 
man, who occasionally gets drunk and blows off 





a little steam; but I would rather ride next to 
him across the plains than to take my chances 
with many a silk-tiled ‘gent’ of the East.”’ 


The Indian’s Potlatch. 

Indians have said that a potlatch means that 
a chief, in order to keep up his dignity and to 
return hospitality, heaps up riches for this occa- 
sion. On a day fixed, he invites neighboring 
friendly tribes, generally allies, in order to keep 
alliances or make additional ones for defence or 
offence or amity, and for this purpose gives a 
feast and makes presents; in fact, so numerous 
are his gifts that he himself becomes beggared. 
Other chiefs have done the same to him and his 
tribe, so it is merely an exchange of courtesy 
and property. 

The guests usually arrive a day or two earlier. 
In their canoes, they advance in proper order 
and array, singing some tune in time to the 
paddles. The spokesman of the chief on land 
welcomes them with an oration, and then pro- 
vides them with a place to encamp. All are 
treated in the same manner on arriving. 
Swan’s-down, the sign of peace, is distributed. 

On the days of the potlatch there is plenty of 
the best and most dainty provender, and music, 
dancing and other amusement. The people are 
most polite and friendly, and care is taken to 
maintain order. Spirituous liquors are not on 
the card. Generally speaking, the visitors go 
away peaceably—alliances have been renewed 
and friendship sworn to. 

In all these things there is much that re- 
sembles the customs of civilized countries—the 
meeting of monarchs—the presents—the grand 
displays attendant thereon—the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, and the glorifica- 
tion of the chiefs. The intention of the pot- 
latch has in some instances, no doubt, fallen 
from its original signification, owing to the In- 
dians having become debased through contact 
with civilized men and from having introduced 
their vices.— Victoria (B. C.) Colonist. 


A Daughter of the Diggings. 


Writing of the Yukon gold-fields and the 
Klondike District, in Alaska, a correspondent 
says: 

‘Romance has also entered into this dominion 
of Mammon and unrighteousness. It has come 
in the form of a pretty girl, about whom no- 
body knows, yet whom everyone loves. She is 
by no means a daughter of the gods, and is 
neither divinely tall nor most divinely fair, 
but she is a sturdy beauty who works her own 
claim, and who, the gossips have it, is making 
money. Not only does she work her claim, but 
on more than one occasion she has defended it 
with revolvers. If there is anything that the 
miner admires, it is a plucky woman. If there 
is aught that he really loves, it is a pretty girl 
who seems not to be aware of his existence. 
Pleasant, bright, with a cheery word for all 
and a word of affection for none, this girl of 
the mines has almost set the diggings by the 
ears. No man has the slightest claim upon 
Annie Graves, as she calls herself, and if any 
man alleged that he did have, it would probably 
have a tendency to shorten his existence. 

‘*Miss Annie is in many respects like unto the 
typical Westerner. About the medium height, 
she is of good figure and carries herself like a 
princess. Her face is neither oval nor round. 
As one of the red-shirted gentry said, ‘She’s 
pretty—that’s all.’ There is scarcely a night 
but what, in some one of the places where 
whisky and cards rule, there is not a quarrel 
over this young woman between men who have 
perhaps never spoken to her. She is the daugh- 
ter of the diggings, and there is no man there 
who would not fight for her at the drop of the 
hat. 





“‘As to her history she is entirely reticent. 
No one knows whence she came. The most 
that anybody can say is that she simply ap- 
peared here one morning, and from that time 
the diggings’ inhabitants have been her slaves. 
It might be thought a rather dangerous task 
for a pretty young woman to go about alone and 
apparently friendless, so far as close friends are 
concerned, but the man who would say an in- 
sulting word to Annie Graves had better turn 
his thoughts to the next world, for that is the 
direction in which he would be sure to go.” 


A Trail Blazer’s Experience. 

R. A. Brown, of Volcanic mine fame, better 
known throughout Kootenai as ‘“‘Crazy”’ Brown, 
has been in Rossland several days enjoying him- 
self with some of his old friends, says the Ross- 
land (B. C.) Miner. Mr. Brown is one of the re- 
markable characters of this country. He came 
out to British Columbia in 1884, walking across 
the mountains with a pack on his back and 
striking the Columbia River where the town of 
Revelstoke now is. He lived originally in Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, where he followed the profes- 
sion of saw-filer in a big lumber-mill. He leda 
little strike among the employees and had to 
leave. 

When he reached the Columbia River he 
made a ‘“‘dugout’’ canoe and came down the 
river to Marcus, then went out to Colville. He 
went over to Puget Sound and tried to get work 
at his old business of filing saws in lumber- 
mills, but discovered that he had been black- 
listed and was refused employment. He then 
went into the Kettle River Country of British 
Columbia, following trapping for a living, in- 
cidentally doing some prospecting in the sum- 
mer season. He established a line of traps 
from the head waters of Kettle River across to 
to the Upper Arrow Lake, a distance of 125 
miles through an exceedingly rough country, 
and one almost wholly unexplored. 

Some vivid stories are told of his experience 
while looking after his traps. The game he 
sought was marten, and he made $400 or $500 
every winter. He always traveled alone, not 
even taking a dog, and says he carried nothing 
but his rifle, provisions, and a piece of drilling 
for shelter. When he camped, he stretched the 
drilling in a slanting way and made a bed of 
spruce or cedar boughs, making a back so as to 
throw the heat into his improvised bed. There 
he would sleep in comfort, without even a 
blanket. 

There were many caribou in the country at 
that time, and they were so gentle that they 
would stand and look at him as he passed by on 
his snowshoes. He never disturbed them, ex- 
cept now and then when he shot a young one 
for meat. 

He located the Volcanic mine, on Kettle 
River, twelve miles from the present town of 
Grand Forks, in 1890, and about the same time 
he located the great Copper Mountain claim on 
the Smilkameen. He estimates that the Vol- 
canic has $5,000,000 worth of ore in sight, and 
is just about closing a deal on the Copper 
Mountain property, by which he will receive a 
large interest in an English company. 


Sioux Falls’ First Sunday-School. 


To Mrs. Coats must be given the honor of 
starting the first Sunday-school in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. She knew it was sinful—the 
way the youngsters were allowed to run loose, 
and vainly tried to interest the men-folks in 
the good work she was contemplating. Finally, 
however, she declared strongly that they must 
help her. 

Now, in those early days a good game was gen- 
erally going on, during the only idle day of the 
week, and it did seem hard to—to have {to give 
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up a good hand and go lead a Sunday-school in 
prayer or in singing. But Mrs. Coats was per- 
sistent, and they finally learned to look upon it 
as a regular thing that they should play a few 
hands and then recognize Mrs. Coats’ appear- 
ance upon the scene and her announcement 
that it was time for Sunday-school. They 
would ‘‘cash in,” go up and teach the children 
for an hour, take turns Sunday-about at pray- 
ing, all take a class, and assist at the singing. 

One Sunday there was a particularly good 
game started and several fat jack-pots had en- 
livened the sport. The boys decided that they 
must hide from the argus-eyed Mrs. Coats, and 
they finally went down to the ledge by the falls, 
where the jutting rocks served both as a rest 
for their backs, a table for the cards, and, most 
important ofall, a screen from the rest of man- 
kind—more particularly womankind. But, alas! 
like Adam in the Garden of Eden, they heard 
the voice of their Lord—otherwise the shrill 
treble of their moral mentor—calling: 

‘‘Where are you, boys? Here, you lazy, God- 
forsaken rascals! You come right straight to 
Sunday-school! There’s no one to pray and no 
one to teach the Bible-class, and we’re waiting 
for you.”’ 

Then a little woman, heated and rosy from 
her long walk and search in the sun, leaned 
over the ledge and smiled at them. 

With regretful looks at the tempting jack- 
pot, the men said they would go “‘if they might 
deal just one more hand.” 

She consented, if they’d hurry, and, fortu- 
nately for the cause of good in the future city, 
openers were found in at least one hand, and, 
the pot having been duly raked in by the owner 
of the best hand, the crowd adjourned to Sun- 
day-school, where, to their credit, be it said, they 
took up their duties with as much interest as 
they had displayed when playing poker on the 
ledges near the beautiful falls of the Sioux River. 

M. A. H. 


A Son’s Heroic Effort. 


An incident occurred in connection with the 
county clerk’s office within the last three days 
that smacks of the heroic, and the obscure 
young man who was the central figure in it 
would, for a similar exploit under a military 
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administration, be entitled to some sort of 
medal or decoration, says the Seattle (Wash. ) 
Post-Intelligencer. Perhaps, however, the satis- 
faction of having accomplished his object, the 
saving of his old father’s homestead, is all the 
reward he covets. 

It was late Thursday evening. Already the 
afternoon sun was beginning to shine far up the 
eastern wall of the clerk’s office. Two men 
presented themselves in front of W. W. De- 
long’s desk, and the elder of the twain signified 
in very broken English, with a strong German 
accent, his wish to become a full-fledged citizen 
of the United States. Inquiry developed the 
fact that his name was Charles Mattis, and 
that he had fought during the civil war as a 
member of the Third Minnesota Regiment, 
Company I. This fact at once interested De- 
Long, for his father was a member of the same 
organization. So Mr. DeLong addressed him- 
self with the greatest possible eagerness to- 
wards satisfying the old gentleman’s wishes. 

Unfortunately, a serious obstacle presented 
itself. Mr. Mattis had neither his “first pa- 
pers’’ in the citizenship process, nor had he his 
discharge from the Union army. Instead of 
this, he had brought along with him a docu- 
ment which he seemed confident would prove 
the open sesame to the door of American citi- 
izenship. 

‘“‘No, I haf not got mine babers of zitizen- 
ship, und mine discharch I haf not got; but I 
haf got here one ledder from McGinley, und 
McGinley is all righd,’’ he said. 

“A letter from McKinley?’’ said DeLong, 
even his single-tax stoicism moved somewhat 
by the prospect of reading an autograph com- 
munication from the President. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the old man; ‘‘I haf got it here;’”’ 
and, sure enough, he pulled out a formidable- 
looking document bearing a Washington City 
postmark. But, alas! inspection proved that it 
was far from being a “‘ledder from McGinley.”’ 
The old man had indeed written to the Presi- 
dent, and his letter had been courteously re- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior for a 
a proper reply. The letter department had 
simply written that it had the matter under 
advisement and would give it attention in due 
time. It was this vague act of courtesy to 





which the old man had pinned his faith as a 
‘Jedder from McGinley.” 

When the matter was explained to him he 
almost broke down completely, and, as the se- 
quel showed, with good reason. Yesterday was 
the last day he had for filing on the little home- 
stead claim in Mason County which constituted 
his sole earthly possession. It was then late 
Thursday afternoon. He had at home an hon- 
orable discharge from the army; but his little 
home lay eighteen miles back from tide-water. 
Even if he could catch a boat at once, he had 
no coach-and-four to take him over those eight- 
een weary miles, and he doesn’t ride a bicycle. 
The prospect seemed utterly hopeless. 

Then the little episode of heroism began. 
With the old man was his son, an unpromising- 
looking rustic of some thirty-nine years, long 
of hair and lanky of figure. Assoon as the sit- 
uation was made perfectly clear to him he 
acted, but not till then. He and the old gentle- 
man were not satisfied with DeLong’s word; 
they must have higher authority. DeLong had 
to go and see Judge Jacobs. In fact, he had to 
go and see him twice before his rural visitors 
would be convinced. When at last the matter 
was positively settled, the young man shot out 
of the office door with a stride that amazed the 
casual pedestrians along the corridor. He went 
down the long flights of stairs two at a time. 
Fortune favored him. He reached the dock 
just in time to catch the little steamer. It 
was late that night when his feet touched 
shore. Undaunted, he set out on his long march. 
Mile after mile he put behind him. It was 
nearly midnight when he reached the little 
cabin. He got the precious paper he had come 
after. With but a snatch at a mouthful of 
food, he started back. 

Day was breaking when he reached the land- 
ing. He had made his thirty-six miles on foot, 
with no companionship save the winds that 
whistled through the darkened forest, and no 
witnesses save the stars that shone overhead. 
He had the papers. He caught the return 
steamer. Friday evening his old father became 
a citizen of the United States, and yesterday he 
completed and perfected his claim to the little 
home, guaranteed him by the Government he 
had fought to preserve. 
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The first definite effort to preserve the great 
national wonders of the United States was 
when the State of California set apart the 
wonderful Yosemite Falls and park and the big 
trees, of world-wide fame. Then the Federal 


Government, realizing the destruction which | 
so-called civilization and progress was ac- | 


complishing, set apart forever for the public 
use the incomparable Yellowstone Park. New 
York, in conjunction with Canada, has saved 
Niagara from vandal hands and set apart the 
Adirondack Mountains as well as the famous 
Palisades of the Hudson—never to be changed 
by modern progress, but always to be a health 
resort for the people. 

Within the last two years Minnesota and 
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nesota in preserving for State use the great 


natural beauties on her side of the river. The 
proposed site comprises a total of 1,600 acres, of | 


which 160 acres is navigable water, and it is 
estimated that the sum of $15,000 would be 
sufficient to purchase the entire park system. 

In these days of active commercial and in- 
dustrial development we are apt to lose sight 
of nature’s scenic features and view God’s 
landscape with an eye to its productive capacity 
only. We know the commercial value of every 
acre of land, timber and quarry-enclosing cliffs, 
but we quite overlook their value as educators 
of the human mind and soul. We should re- 
member that 

“The groves were God's first temples.” 





| When they returned to civilization they gave 


accounts of a beautiful river which spouted 


| forth from an immense precipice and really had 
| no source at all, except in the frowning rock. 
Later, more venturesome and less imaginative 


navigators ascended to the first falls, and a 


| village was started at Taylor’s Falls. 


It is difficult to describe the strangely chaotic 


| formations which comprise The Dalles and the 
| land included in the parksystem. The rapids, 
| falls and Dallesextend a distance of six miles, 
| the river having a fall in that distance of sixty- 
| three feet. In available water-power the fall 


is second only to the Fallsof St. Anthony. The 
Dalles proper are about one mile in length. 
The river, in its passage through them, varies 


| from fifty to three hundred feet in width and 


has an average depth of one hundred feet. The 
Dalles consist of high vertical cliffs that flank 
the valley of the St. Croix River as it winds its 
way to the Mississippi, forming a boundary 
line, for one hundred miles, between Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. A great formation of trap- 
rock, a thousand feet thick, crosses this part of 
the country, and many and strange are the 
shapes into which some long-past convulsion 
of nature has thrown the molten mass, which, 
cooling gradually, has left a mighty chasm 








THE TOWNS OF TAYLOR’S FALLS, MINNESOTA, AND ST. CROIX FALLS, WISCONSIN, AS SEEN FROM THE DALLES OF THE ST. CROIX RIVER. 


Wisconsin have awakened to the fact that on 
their boundary is one of the most unique rock 
formations on the American continent, and 


steps have been taken to secure the land in the | 


immediate vicinity of The Dalles of the St. 
Croix as an interstate park. The importance 


of establishing this park, comprising the mag- | 


nificent physical features of the locality, has 
| taken to preserve the Dalles of the St. Croix as 


long been a question of local consideration. 
The project was too great and expensive to be 


developed wholly by local aid, and Taylor's | 
| derfully beautiful natural, I might almost say 


Falls and St. Croix Falls, in Minnesota and 


Wisconsin respectively, applied to their State | 


Legislatures for aid. The citizens of Taylor’s 
Falls have been aided by St. Paul citizens, who 
have taken a deep interest in the project. Last 


winter $2,500 was appropriated by the Minne- | 


sota Legislature to be expended in general im- 
provements; and, though Wisconsin failed to 


do her share in the session just closed, there is | 


no doubt that she will see the advantage to be 
derived from an interstate park and join Min- 


When worn and weary with business cares or 
with sickness or the heat of summer, it is 
pleasing to know that there are places that 
have been set apart for rest and recreation, 
where the spirit can be soothed and the whole 
being elevated by contemplating the grandeur 
of the handiwork of nature’s God. It seems 
surprising that steps have not before been 


a State or national park. Nointelligent person, 
once having seen the Dalles and the won- 


unnatural scenery along the St. Croix, would 
hesitate to say that it is one of the most ro- 
mantic and picturesque places in this country. 

The Dalles of the St. Croix enjoy afame that 
is historic. Years ago the French voyageurs 
sailed up the St. Croix to within view of the 
great acclivity which marks the abrupt bend 
in the river just below Taylor’s Falls. They 
saw the turbid waters rushing straight from 


| the base of the rock, and approached no nearer. 





through which a turbulent stream roars and 
tumbles over great masses of debris. It has 


| been on these jagged rocks in the bed of the 


river that the pine sawlogs have caught, form- 
ing at times the greatest jams known to lum- 
bermen in the Northwest. 

The lapse of centuries has given the river 
time to wear away the trap-rock, until now the 
cliffs rise two hundred and even three hundred 
feet above the rushing, roaring waters. The 


| various well-known features of the Interstate 


Park, such as the Devil’s Chair, The Sentinel, 
(which is the most perfect profile and bust ever 
discovered in mountain scenery}, Echo Rock, 
with its reverberating sounds and many pict- 
uresque views, have often been illustrated and 
described. They are wild, beautiful, and grand. 
Nevertheless, recent developments, incident to 
putting the park in line with other parks of a 
like character, have resulted in equally inter- 
esting discoveries, a brief mention of which 
will doubtless be found entertaining. 
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“OLD MAN OF THE DALLES,’’ THE MOST PERFECT ROCK FACE AND BUST KNOWN. 


b 


The rock wells, or ‘‘pot-holes,’’ were few in 
number and partially or wholly filled with 
debris. In the work of cleaning and improving 
the park, many of these wells have been 
cleaned, and so many new ones have been dis- 
covered that the Minnesota side is literally 
honeycombed with these curious reminders of 
titanic forces which formed cavities in the 
rock from a few inches in width and depth to 
ten or twelve feet in diameter—and, in at least 
one instance, to unknown depth. Their origin 
is due to the grinding power of boulders which, 
rolling into a depression or a hole in the rock, 
were then set to swirling by falling water and 
thus given aspiral or drill-like motion which 
enabled them to bore their way to variable 
depths. In the course of ages some of these 
wells have been bored with perfectly rounded 
sides, others have a corkscrew appearance, 
while others have irregular shapes that are 
curious in their very unevenness. It was while 
cleaning them of water, sticks and moss as 
well as the more solid soil, that these boulders 
were discovered—veritable tools of nature, 
worn smooth and round as though polished by 
alapidary. With the subsidence of the mighty 
torrent their work ceased, and only the mute 
evidences of irresistible forces of nature remain. 

A large cave called The Kitchen, and another 
The Parlor, are now romantic picnic-grounds, 
and many 4 quiet nook of verdant grass, with 





| trickling springs to quench the 


thirst, are to be found. Hundreds of 
natural beauty spots are to be seen 
at every turn. One is constantly 
seeing something new—something 
which creates a feeling of awe in 
one’s breast, causing him to marvel 
at the wonderful works about him. 

On the Wisconsin side are wooded 
heights with innumerable springs 
gushing forth their crystal waters; 
a beautiful lake where fish in abun- 
dance can be caught; a series of most 
beautiful drives and a prospect of a 
terraced drive around the highest 
peak, where picnics can be had in 
full view of the panoramic display, 
and many other attractions which 
must await future mention. There 
are good hotels in both towns, more 
particularly the Cocheco (Co-che-co) 
—a name that should be substituted 
for Taylor’s Falls. It is an Indian 


| name, of course, and signifies “‘rapid 


waters.’’ Both Taylor’s Fallsand St. 
Croix Falls are easily reached by St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth pec- 
ple via the popular St. Paul and Du- 
luth Railroad. Passengers leave the 
main lineat Wyoming,about twenty 
miles north of St. Paul, from which 





point the Taylor’s Falls branch soon carries 
them to the wonderful Dalles. In the summer 
seasons these trains connect with pretty steam- 
ers which ply the waters of the St. Croix River, 
to the delight of all excursionists. It is indeed 
a very interesting trip, one that is destined to 
attain great popularity in the near future. 

I cannot close this article without speaking 
of the peculiar coloring of the rocks, which is 
due, not alone to the metal oxides, feldspar and 
hornblende composing them, but to the growth 
of beautifully variegated minute lichens on 
their surface. These vary in color almost like 
the chameleon, according to the dryness or 
moisture of the atmosphere; and, ever changing 
from somber gray to green, purple, or to all the 
colors of the rainbow, they add their quota of 
beauty to the scene. All the vines that grow 
in northern latitudes, all the flowers that 
bloom in woodland or on plain, and all the trees 
seen in the north, are here to fill the park with 
their treasures. Blue harebells nod from the 
crevices of the stern, gray rocks, and the wild 
rose, the columbine, the cardinal flower, the 
blue gentian and the anemones, asters and lilies 
are here. One hundred varieties of ferns spread 
their fronds to the gaze of those who love to 
wander in woodland ways, while fir, pine, 
cedar, birch, willow, poplar, maple, walnut, 
elm and oak stand guard over the botanical 
and geological wealth beneath. 

The work being done by the energetic com- 
missioner is not to improve nature, but rather 
to unveil the many hidden secrets of rock and 
soil and draw attention to the park's unique 
charms. The invalid and the indolent, the 
tourist and the reader of rocks, the artist and 
the quiet lover of the beautiful, together with 
the most exacting critic, may well be satistied 
with the sylvan glades and unique grandeur of 
the Dalles of the St. Croix. 

Mary ALICE HARRIMAN. 
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A “POT-HOLE”’ IN THE INTERSTATE PARK, D\LLES OF 


THE ST. CROIX, 
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The Engine was Powerless. 


The passenger train was stalled just north of 
town yesterday morning. On examination it 
was found that a tramp, riding on the brake- 
beam, was dragging his foot.—Grafton (N. D.) 
Record. 


His Busy Day. 

At the recent press meeting a great many of 
Col. Sam Gordon’s friends expressed surprise at 
the fact that he was willing to accept the office 
of register of the land office—his old position— 
in preference to several things much better, 
which he could bave for the mere asking, the 
Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle observes. But, then, 
the duties of register of the Miles City land 
office are not onerous and Samuel is not the 
kind of man who would be arrested on sus- 
picion of having denuded a very large tract of 
Government land of its heavy timber. 


When Sam was register before, he excused | 
himself and left a party of congenial friends | counter and.waved Groune, leehing so eenes 


on the grounds that he would be very busy next 
day and, consequently, wanted to get up early. 
“‘Why, how is that?” inquired a friend. 
“Oh,”’’ replied Sam, ‘‘we expect to have a 
filing tomorrow.” 


And the Claim Agent Stared. 

They tell a good story of an old Swede 
farmer who had the misfortune to lose a valu- 
able colt the other day, says the Inland Ocean 
of Superior, Wis. The animal jumped out of a 
pasture, ran down upon the railway and was 
caught in a cut by an expresstrain. Theclaim 
agent of the road went out toeffect, if possible, 
an amicable settlement with the old man. 

‘*We are very sorry, of course, that this affair 
happened,” said the railway man, “and I hope 
it will not be necessary for us to go into court.” 

The old farmer looked at him suspiciously 
and shifted about uneasily, but said nothing. 

‘You must remember,” continued the claim 
agent, “that your colt wasa trespasser on our 
property when the accident occurred. We 
don’t want any litigation, however, if we can 
help it, and we’d like to arrange a settlement 
with you on a friendly basis.”’ 

‘“*Vell,”’ said the Swede, slowly, ‘Ay tal you. 
Ay bin sorry das fool colt runned on de railroad 
track, but Ay bin poorman. Ay skall give you 
two tollar!”’ 


The Yakima Case. 

From a stray bit of Washington correspond- 
ence it is learned that Senator Wilson paid a 
visit to the Interior Department recently and 
asked to see the papers in what is known as 
“The Yakima Case.”’ 

‘‘Let me see them,” said the senator. ‘‘The 
Yakima case is a little matter of appointment 
for an Indian agent out in my State, which is 
to come up for settlement ina short time. I'll 
just take the papers and look them over.”’ 

“All right, sir,’ said the clerk, as he dis- 
appeared from sight. 

In a moment or so he returned, bearing in 
his arms a huge bundle of papers that made 
him reel like a ship in a storm. 

‘*Here you are, sir,’’ he said. 
have ’em—in your lap?”’ 

“Great Scott!” cried the senator. ‘What are 
you bringing me? I don’t want the whole 


‘*Where’ll you 








iret tase seeeescesns | Congressional Library; what I want are the 


papers in the Yakima case.” 
“But these are the papers in the Yakima 
case, senator, and there are more to follow.” 
‘Take ’em back, then; take ’em right back,”’ 
the patriot said. “Do you thmk I wish to 


| spend the rest of my natural life looking over 


those papers? No, sir, no! I can make an en- 
dorsement without those papers. I wouldn’t 
wade through that pile of papers for a Klondyke 
gold claim. Take ’em back!”’ 

It is said in the Interior Department that 
half the States in the Union have applicants 
for this agency, which pays a good salary and 
is, withal, located in one of the most salubrious 
sections of the Pacific Northwest. 


A Picturesque ‘‘dag.”’ 

Even a jag, when it is original and pictur- 
esque in its features, is worth chronicling, and 
such a jag was turned loose not long ago in one 
of the railroad offices in Pioneer Place. A well- 
dressed man, whose wobbly gait betokened 
mixed drinks or approaching locomotor ataxia, 
entered the office referred to and inquired the 
price of a ticket to Spokane. He was told that 
it was $15.30. 

‘How muz?”’ 

“Fifteen dollars and thirty cents,’’ replied 
the clerk. 

The stranger took hold of the edge of the 


steadily and occasionally hiccoughing. 

‘‘How—muz—for—ticket—to—Spokane?”’ he 
inquired again. The clerk repeated. 

“Only fifzeen zollars an’ zerty zens? Gimme 
ticket to Zpogan,”’ drawing out his money and 
depositing it on the counter. 

The ticket was made out and the money 
counted. The purchaser then looked outof the 
door, got his bearings, and started for the 
street. When he got to thedoor he stopped and 
beckoned the clerk outside the counter. The 
clerk looked at the clock and thought it was 
time. When he reached the customer, instead 
of an invitation the buyer of the ticket said: 

‘‘How long wiz it take (hic) to cross ferry?”’ 

‘‘What ferry?’ was asked. 

“Ferry (hic) to Oakland.”’ 

‘*Where do you think you are?”’ 

‘‘Izzn’ zis (wiping his mouth) Sa’ Franzizco?”’ 

“No; this is Seattle.” 

“T zhay it’s Sa’ Frazzizec. Sa’ Frazzizco 
yester (hic) day, ’n’ Sa’ Frazzizco today. Whaz 
I wan’ iz ticket Sa’ Frazzizco to Spokane.”’ 

‘Well, that ticket will take you to Spokane.” 

“Sa’ Frazzizco ’n’ Spak’n wizzout crossing 
ferry? You be damned!” And the Spokane 
passenger went weaving his way down the 
street. 

At the depot, when the train started east, he 
was there with his ticket mixed up with cig- 
arette papers and tobacco. He was steered to 
the right car, and as the train pulled out he 
remarked to a fellow-passenger: 

‘Sa’ Frazzizco to Spokane wizzout crossing 
ferry (hic)! Well, I’ll be ——!’—Seattle ( Wash.) 
Post- Intelligencer. 


The Oregon Tich. 

Sticking to the sage-brush, to the grease- 
wood, and to the natives in Malheur County is 
a species of exodus albipictus,—by people ina 
hurry called wood-ticks, says an Eastern Ore- 
gon editor. They are dipterous, with steel 
traps on their feet and a diamond-drilling ap- 
paratus attached to each palpus. They some- 
times feed on dogs, but prefer boys and print- 
ers. They are without wings, but they can 
jump 300 feet, and, when they get beneath your 
pajamas, the damage they do is not so much in 
what they eat as in what they tramp down. 
A wood-tick is not so large as a bull-dog, but he 





is more to be dreaded than a book-agent or a 
Spanish mule. Some people, when they find an 
exodus albipictus sticking to them, take the 
bullet molds and ruthlessly tear away what 
there is in sight; but this is not the correct 
way to do, as it leaves the mandibles still in 
your company, and a sore that will not quit 
itching for nine years. The only proper thing 
to do when you find a wood-tick screwed (they 
are never nailed) to you is to take a gold-headed 
needle, run it into the tick at the point that 
offers the least resistance, until it penetrates 
the pons varoli of the medulla oblonguta, and 
then hold a lighted lucifer to the protruding 
part of the needle; this carries the heat to the 
aforesaid pons yaroli, which causes the tick to 
withdraw his corkscrew and also to get out of 
business. 


He Shut Up. 

The traveling boys delight in getting a good 
story on one of their own number, says the 
Minneapolis Lumberman. One of them told one 
the other day on Henry Webster, the popular 
representative of the Foley-Bean Lumber Com- 
pany of Milaca, Minn. It was given in the 
language used when telling it, which was about 
like this: 

‘“‘T was traveling through Central Iowa, not 
long ago, and, finding trade fairly good, I was 
making the towns as fast as Icould. Along 
the latter part of the week I felt pretty well 
tired out, and while riding along in Keokuk 
County, on the Milwaukee road, I fell asleep. 
Just as I was in the middle of a dream in 
which I was closing a deal with a retailer for 
ten cars of dimension, after about ten other 
lumber salesmen had been trying to get it and 
could not, I was awakened by a loud voice 
shouting out: 

‘**Webster! Webster!’ 

“T jumped up, and, looking around, saw one 
of the trainmen standing at the door, aad just 
as I got my thoughts together he let out an- 
other ‘Webster.’ 

‘**What in thunder do you want?’ I shouted. 

‘Don’t want nuthin’. What’s de matter 
wit yew?’ 

“**You yelled Webster,’ said I. 

**‘Can’t I yell Webster, if I wanter?’ 

‘**Not unless you have a-wire or a message 
for me.’ 

‘Say, cull, yew air off yew’er base. Guess 
yew’er daffy, an’ef I wuz yew I wud’n drink 
so much whisky.’ 

***T don’t drink whisky, you blamed fool.’ 

‘““*Then yew air crazy, for sure. Nice time 
we'd have ef everyone went on like that when 
I call a station.’ 

“TI dropped back and shutup. The train had 
stopped at Webster, Iowa.” 


How He Gets His Exercise. 

There is a windmill in the vicinity of my 
house which is grinding water for the neigh- 
borhood. It pulls the water out of the Park 
River up into a tank, which is out of reach of 
mice or children. When this tank is full the 
mill loafs, but when it is empty the mill is very 
busy, providing the wind is working the same 
day. A windmill without wind acts like a 
freight train standing on a crossing. The 
water accumulated in the tank is used to re- 
fresh the scenery in the neighborhood and to 
wipe the dust off the grass and to encourage 
vegetation. It is also good for barefooted boys’ 
dirty feet—and for thirsty cows. 

My end of this irrigation plant consists of a 
long line of garden hose, which I have exer- 
cised to the best of my ability for two evenings 
until 9 o’clock, when rain drove mein. It is 
well to learn the habits of hose before putting 
too much confidence in it. I tried to look 
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through the hose to see how much water there 
was in the tank. Just as I got squared around, 
in good shape for looking, someone opened up 
the valve that connected the hose with the 
high water that had blown into the tank via 
the windmill. While no black bass or sailboats 
struck me in the face, I was half-drowned be- 
fore I could get rid of the wet end of that hose. 
My wife laughed,—but that was before she 
fooled with the innocent-looking hose with a 
kink init. She tried to get rid of it by putting 
the nozzle in her pocket, and, as she can’t 
swim, we had to stop the mill.—Grafton (N. D.) 
Record. 


The Explanation Came Too Late. 

J. E. Glass likes nothing better than telling 
a good story, and one that he told me the other 
day will bear repeating. Matt Clark, who used 
to be in the office of the land commissioner 
over in the capitol building, and has for years 
been identified with pine land matters, lives 
out on Summit Avenue in St. Paul. He hasa 
little son, five or six years old, who, despite his 
youth, displays a marked aptness for business. 
Desiring to earn a little money with which to 
buy fireworks for the Fourth, he persuaded his 
mother to allow him to run a small lemonade- 
stand on the street in front of the house. A 
lady came along soon after he had started in 
business, and asked for a glass of lemonade. 
He told her that the lemonade in one pail was 
five cents a glass and that in the other pail two 
cents per glass. 

‘‘Why do you charge only two cents for this 
lemonade, while you charge five cents for the 
other?” asked the lady. ‘‘Isn’t it just as good?”’ 

“Yes; it’s just as good in either pail,’ replied 
the boy. 

‘All right,”’ said the lady; “give me some of 
the two-cent lemonade, if that is the case.”’ 

After she had drank the glassful and paid for 
it, she said: 

‘Now, Johnnie, I want you to tell me why 
you only charge two cents for this lemonade, 
when it is just as good as the other.”’ 

“Well, you see, it’s just this way,” replied 
Johnnie: ‘This here lemonade that I charge 
five cents for was made just the same as that 
in the other pail that only costs two cents, but 
Bobby Jones’ little’ bull pup fell in that pail, 
and so I am selling it three cents cheaper!’’— 
Miss. Valley Lumberman, Minneapolis. 


Humors of Newspaper Work. 

A. K. Yerkes, editor of the Bozeman (Mont.) 
Chronicle, has been aptly termed the Bill Nye 
of Montana journalism. Perhaps one of the 
best productions from his pen is the following 
paper on ‘“‘Humors of Newspaper Work,’’ read 
in Helena recently to the members of the State 
Press Association: 

“Another humorous incident in an editor’s 
life is to write something of a bridegroom and 
then have it appear in type like an account of 
a bull-fight. Once I wrote a fine send-off for 
Ike Silversmith, a big advertiser who had 
married a large widow with a small son. It 
said: 

“Ike Silversmith, our well-known, cheap- 
priced, enterprising clothier, returned last 
week with his newly-made bride and her son. 
Mr. Silversmith’s acquaintances are congratu- 
lating him on his acquisition, and joy prevails 
where once was gloom.’ 

“Possibly in my more mature years I can 
write a better notice than that; but, whether 
I can or not, a facetious compositor changed it 
so that it read entirely different, and then, 
after the paper was mailed, some one pointed 
out the item tome. This is the way it read: 

“‘Tke Silversmith, our well-known, cheap, 
unenterprising clothier, returned last week 


with his bride and newly-made son. Mr. Sil- 
versmith’s acquaintances are consoling him 
upon his acquisition, and a jag prevails where 
once was gloom.’ 

“T could picture no fury so great as that of 
Silversmith’s. I saw him in my sleep, and he 
was armed with a life-size club. I momentarily 
expected to see him enter the office and club 
me to death. For days I lived in herror, likea 
hunted criminal. Finally I ventured forth 
into the open air, and in turning a corner I was 
confronted by the deeply-wronged man. Utter 
annihilation now stared me in the face. My 
time had come. He grabbed me by the hand— 
there was a pause, and then, lifting his voice, 
he said: 

‘**That was a fine send-off you gave me. Save 
me six copies of the paper.’ ”’ 


Joking a Washingtonian. 

Harrison G. Foster, of Tacoma, or ‘‘Lydia E. 
Pinkham,” as he is best known nowadays, is a 
target for jokers. Not long ago the Snohomish 
Eye contained the following advertisement: 

‘“‘WANTED — A new-milch cow; give age, 
when fresh, and price on car or boat at Sno- 
homish. Address H. G. Foster, Tacoma.” 

This announcement rather mystified Foster’s 
many Snohomish friends at the time, and all 
sorts of conjectures were set afloat as to what 
he intended doing with a new-milch cow. 
Some were of the opinion that he intended 
starting a stock-farm; while others thought he 
contemplated starting a ‘“‘milk-shake”’ factory 
in the Berlin Block. 

So, visions of Lydia E. in a pair of overalls, 
getting up mornings and milking the cow, 
chased across the minds of the lumbermen on 
Puget Sound, and an excursion to Tacoma on 
the occasion of the first milking was talked of. 
But Mr. Foster, apparently, is not one of the 
Eye's subscribers, because he appeared some- 
what astonished at the arrival, one day, of a 
letter from a meek and lowly farmer residing 
near the Tulalip Reservation. It wasa labored 
effort and it read something like this: 

“Deer Sur—I herd you wanted a cow and I 
rite to let you knowe I have just what you 
want. It is a Durm cow and has large fine 
titts and a calve. It gives lots uv good milck 
and the titts are easy to handel. Will sel you 
the cow and calve for 35 dollars or 30 dollars 
without the calve and deliver it at the steem- 
| bote landeng in Snohomish. I need the monney 
to clear my farm. Yours trewly, etc.” 

Foster thought at first that the farmer had 
made a mistake, and he wrote to him accord- 
ingly; but when similar communications began 
to come in he smelled a large-sized rodent and 
referred all his correspondents to a Seattle 
man—whom he thought was the author of the 








advertisement. But the letters continue to 
come so fast that he is thinking of chartering 
the steamer State of Washington from H. A. 
Kyer, agent of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way, for the purpose of proceeding to Sno- 
homish County to buy all the live stock offered 
for sale. At all events, he will have the first 
letter put in a handsome frame.—Pacific Lum- 
ber Trade Journal, Seattle, Wash. 


A Well-Trained Horse. 

Lieutenant Tom Lavery, who was one of the 
features of the late rose fair parade, says the 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, had an ex- 
perience on that occasion which he has sworn 
never to allow to be repeated. 

A few days before the parade came off, Tom 
loaned his horse to a friend who was off fora 
brief hunting trip. The friend rode out some- 
thing less than 100 miles and camped for the 
night. When he awoke, next morning, the 
borrowed steed was missing. Slowly and pain- 
fully the friend walked in to town and reported 
the loss. Tom, after trying in vain to recover 
the animal before the parade, was forced to 
rustle a steed for use on that occasion. 

In some manner the fire-department boys 
learned of Tom’s need, and, as he supposed, out 
of the kindness of their hearts offered to loan 
him a department horse. Tom gratefully ac- 
cepted, and on the day of the parade he mounted 
the animal and made for the place of assembly 
full of pride in his handsome mount. 

Fire-horses are all carefully trained and have 
all learned to stop short, no matter at what 
speed they are traveling, when the word 
“‘whoa’’ is spoken. Now, Tom was a sort of 
an aide in the parade and had to ride to and 
fro along the line. In the line were many fire- 
wen who knew both Tom and the horse and 
who saw a good chance to have fun with them. 
The first time Tom attempted to ride down the 
line, the trouble began. He was going ata 
rapid gait when the first fireman was en- 
countered. The fire-laddie softly murmured, 
‘*Whoa!’’ The horse stopped short, and only 
by the exercise of considerable agility was Tom 
able to remain in the saddle. 

With a muttered remark about the horse, 
Tom started up again, but he had proceeded but 
a few yards before another fireman played a sim- 
ilar trick. This occurred several times before 
Tom caught on to the reason of the horse’s 
peculiar actions, and by that time Tom was a 
mad, mad aide. His discovery of the joke by 
no means ended his troubles, for the boys kept 
the game up until the close of the parade, by 
which time Tom was in a frame of mind that 
can better be imagined than described. What 
he said to the fireman when he returned the 
horse, has no place here. 








A SHAKESPEARIAN HINT. 


Sinning Sam—“Quit dat, Beary; I never had no use for po’try.” 
Beary Bottles—“Well, Sam, fer your 'speshul eddyfication I will jus’ state dat dar wuz one line of po’try wot 


always made me feel better.” 
Sinning Sam—“Wot wuz dat ?” 


Beary Bottles—“W’y, ‘He who steals my purse steals trash.’” 
Sinning Sam—“Gee whizz! Sam. Yer didn't think I tuk ye fer a capitulist, did ye?” 
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Tre NortTawest MAGAZINE is published in St. Paul 
Minn., on the first of each month. from its offices in 
the Bank of Minnesota Building, Sixth and Jackson 
Streets. 

Tue TRADE is supplied from the St. Paul office of the 
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; home ranch. 


that direction, except the small cost of the 
Wool is so light a product in 
weight that the extra freight from Montana 


| over that from, say Iowa, to the Eastern mar- 


kets, does not cut much of a figure. The wool- 
growers in all the open-range country are sought 
out at the shipping stations on the railroads by 


| the buying agents of the Eastern dealers and 


magazine, and also by the American News Co. of New | 


York and the Minnesota News Co. of St. Paul. 

ADVERTISING RATEs: Per agate line display, 22 cents; 
per inch, $3.00. Discounts for time contracts. Reading 
notices, 50 cents per line count. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ® a year, payable in advance, 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tre PostaGe to all parts of the United States and 
Canada is paid by the publisher. Subscribers in 
Europe should remit fifty cents in addition, for ocean 
postage. 

REMITTANCES should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order, Bank Draft, Express Money Order, or by 


manufacturers, and they get cash on delivery. 
It might be supposed, by those not familiar 
with conditions in the Far West, thatina very 
sparsely settled country there must be difficulty 
in getting the necessary extra labor at shearing- 
time, but this is not the case. There exists a 
considerable army of expert shearers who drift 
from south to north as the season advances, 
beginning their work in Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona and ending it in the Canadian 
country. These men are a jolly lot of Bohemi- 
ans, whose home is wherever they spread their 


| blankets. They make good wages and spend 


their money freely, happy if they are well-fed 


| and have a haymow tosleepin. They travel in 


parties, and the sheepman is pretty sure to find 
a camp of them established near his ranch just 


| before the shearing-time begins. 
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DisCONTINUANCES.—The publisher must be notified b 
letter when a subscriber wishes his magazine stopped. 
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GOOD LAND FOR SHEEP-RAISING. 
We look for a great expansion of the sheep 


| water and grass. 


The sheepman who thinks of moving West 
should look over the country carefully for a 
location before he sells out in his old home. He 
must remember that the two essentials are 
He must also recollect that 


| there are unwritten laws of custom that govern 


industry in the semi-arid regions during the | 


next few years. There is still a large amount 
of good grazing land unoccupied, and the new 
tariff gives to wool-growers an assurance of re- 
munerative prices upon which they can base 
their calculations. In Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, 


Wisconsin and Southern Minnesota there are | 
thousands of experienced sheepmen who are | 
now occupying with their flocks agricultural | 


lands that are worth twenty to forty dollars an 
acre. Many of these men will wish to transfer 


their industry to the open, free grazing lands | 
of the Far West, and they will be glad to know | 
| successful wool-growers live one to three days’ 
| journey by wagon from a station and haul in 


that good openings are still to be found in 
those new regions. We desire to invite their 


attention to the western part of North and | 
South Dakota and to the eastern part of Mon- | 


tana. 
sheepman to acquire ownership, by homestead- 
ing or by purchase from a railroad grant, of a 
quarter-section for a home ranch, and to secure 
in the vicinity a summer range and also a 
winter range for his flocks. 
must, of course, have water—springs or a small 
stream, or a frontage on ariver. Here he builds 
his house, his corrals and his stable. If the 
land is purchased the price is hardly more than 
nominal, ranging from fifty cents an acre to 
two dollars. He may be able to take out a 
small irrigation ditch and have a few fields in 
wheat, oats, corn and potatoes, and he will 
raise some alfalfa, millet, or tame grass, for 
fodder. His pasture-lands are the open range, 
and his title to their use is derived from occu- 
pancy alone. 

The winter range must not be grazed in sum- 
mer. The grass must be allowed to mature and 
dry so that it becomes standing hay, on which 
the sheep can browse all winter except during 
storms, when they should be kept in the corral 
and be fed. In all ordinary winter weather the 
animals will do very well on the range. Here 


In those districts it iscustomary for the | 


His home ranch | 


the range country, and with which he must 
conform. He must not encroach on the range 
of the earlier settlers. He must get acquainted 
with these settlers, in the neighborhood where 
he thinks of locating, and agree with them on 
the area which is to be used for his flock. 
These settlers may live five or ten miles apart, 
but they have the social feeling of neighbors in 
a closely settled region, and they have parceled 
out among themselves the land that they need. 
A new-comer must be accepted by them or he 
will be likely to have trouble. He should by 
no means try to crowd in where the range is 
already fully occupied. It would be well, also, 
for him to take note of the old standing antag- 
onism between sheepmen and cattlemen and 
not go into a district where the cattlemen 
claim prior rights. It does not matter much 
about being neara railroad. Some of the most 


their wool in big wagons drawn by six-horse 
teams. 

In the range country the sheepman’s first 
house is usually built of cottonwood logs, cut 
on some neighboring stream, or of pine logs 
hauled from a mountainside. His corral isa 
rude affair. If he prospers, he builds a good 
frame house in time. There are usually fam- 
ilies enough within a radius of a few miles to 


| maintain a public school, to which the children 


ride on ponies. A pony can be bought for five 


| dollars, and costs nothing to keep; so that the 


| 


rancher usually has one for every member of 
his family. A good shepherd dog is about the 
most important character on the range. He 
does the work of three men; in fact, he does 
what no number of men could do so well—in 
attending to the flock while they feed, in pre- 
venting any animals from straying, in smelling 
a wolf afar off, and in bringing in the flock to 
the corral in the evening. -A man always ac- 
companies the flock, but he has little to do 
except in lambing-time. The dog does nearly 
all the work. 

The life of a sheepman in such States as the 
Dakotas and Montana, and, we may add, in 
Eastern Oregon, which is a great wool country, 


is the evident advantage of the range industry | is healthful and interesting. He is mostof the 
the land costs nothing, and there is nothing | time in the open air. He is a member of a 


to charge up for interest on the investment in 


community fully as enlightened and orderly as 





the average farming community in the East. 
If he has a taste for public affairs, he is likely 
to be sent to the Legislature or be put into 
some county office. As he prospers he gains a 
credit at the bank in the nearest town. He has 
a good deal to say in such county affairs as the 
building of roads and bridges and the main- 
tenance of schools. He soon gets to enjoy a 
certain sense of freedom in having his home in 
a country that is not all fenced in, and he likes 
to ride across the ranges without following 
beaten tracks. He makes hunting excursions, 
now and then, and brings in a deer or an ante- 
lope to help out the family larder. If he is 
near the mountains, he can easily find a trout 
stream. The timber wolf and the coyote sup- 
ply him with rugs, robes, and a winter coat. 
It is a good, wholesome life for the man and 
his family; and, if thrift and intelligence rule 
the ranch, there is a pretty sure independence 
ahead. 


THE KLONDYKE GOLD-FIELDS. 

From the far North come reports that have 
again set the world afire. Not since the days 
of the forty-niners have the people of this 
country been so startled by the ery of gold. 
The reports from the Klondyke Country, fol- 
lowed quickly as they have been by suddenly- 
enriched miners who are returning from that 
distant pilgrimage laden with yellow dust and 
glittering nuggets, have carried with them 
conviction so deep and strong that legions of 
men have been moved as by a single impulse to 
go thitherward in search of similar fortune. 
No one questions the reliability of these re- 
ports. Proof lies in seeing, and Klondyke gold 
has been seen. Nearly a million dollars’ worth 
was brought to Seattle by one steamer. The 
returning miners who owned it had fortunes 
ranging from $8,000 to $150,000 each—gold taken 
from the famed treasure-fields of the Far North. 
And still these miners come. Every incoming 
ship from Alaska brings to port other miners 
who have prospered, whose tales of the Klon- 
dyke are not a bit dimmed by their own speedy 
good fortune. 

So it is settled that there is gold on the 
Yukon and its tributaries in abundance. The 
thing to do now is to inspire with reason those 
thousands of adventurous mortals whose foot- 
steps tend inthatdirection. If they must seek 
the golden fleece, let them be persuaded to be- 
gin their quest at a time when nature shall be 
with them, not against them. 'Those who are 
now en route may possibly reach the mines be- 
fore cold weather puts an end to navigation, 
but those belated men who are still bent on 
going to the Yukon, as though it were as ac- 
cessible as the Rocky Mountain regions, would 
better remain at home until next spring and 
spend the intervening time in “getting a good 
ready.’’ They will find thata little time and 
a deal of forethought will serve them well. 
The gold will be there then as now, and there 
will be territory enough to afford all a chance. 
Men cannot make the trip unburdened. All 
advices state emphatically that complete outfits 
are necessary, including a winter’s or a year’s 
supply of provisions. These supplies can be 
transported but slowly at best. Even with the 
best of luck it would be cold weather before one 
could now reach the mining-camps in the Klon- 
dyke region. Prudential reasons should alone 
cause the larger number of these would-be Ar- 
gonauts to make haste slowly. Many things 
may happen between now and the placer-min- 
ing season of ’98. They may not wish to go 
then; or, if their thirst for gold be still on, it 
is very probable that they will be carried 
thither for a great deal less money, and that 
the country itself will be able to supply them 
with mining utensils and the necessaries of 
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life. Supply depots will have been established; 
there will be no further scarcity of provisions, 
and organized communities will take the place 
of lawless camps. The climate will itself limit 
the amount of development work that can be 
done there in any one season. There are really 
but two and one-half months in a year when 
one can work to advantage.- From the 20th of 
June to the 10th of September the weather in 
the Yukon Valley is fairly good and there is 
perpetual daylight. It is then that the miners 
wash out the “dump’’ which they have thawed 
out and shoveled to the surface during the 
winter. In thesummer, the heat is intense; in 
the long winter months the cold is almost un- 
bearable. Extremes are everywhere—even to 
tormenting flies and mosquitoes. 

Latest advices would indicate that the exact 
geographical position of the Klondyke (or Clon- 
dyke) gold-fields is yet to be determined. It 
has all along been supposed that they were in 
the Northwest Territories of British America, 
but a recent report of United States surveyors 
states positively that most of the gold country 
that is now being worked lies west of the cross- 
ing of the 141st meridian at Forty-Mile Creek 
and that the only places where gold has been 
found in abundance are, therefore, west of the 
boundary line between Canada and the United 
States and in American territory. A good 
authority says that the Klondyke River emp- 
ties into the Yukon fifty miles above the Big 
River. The geographical position of the junc- 
tion is seventy-six degrees ten minutes North 
latitude and 138 degrees fifty minutes West 
longitude. Bonanza Creek dumps into the 
Klondyke two miles above the Yukon. El 
Dorado Creek is a tributary of the Bonanza. 
There are numerous other creeks and tribu- 
taries, the main river being 300 miles long. So 
far the gold has been taken from Bonanza and 
El Dorado creeks, both well named, for the 
richness of these placers is truly marvelous. 
El! Dorado, thirty miles long, is staked the 
whole length and has paid well. 

There are two ways of getting to this country 
from the Pacific Coast, taking Seattle for astart- 
ing point. One isan all-water route by way of St. 
Michaels and the Yukon River and its tribu- 
taries, the other is what is called the land route 
via Juneau, Dyea and Chilkoot Pass. The first is 
the easiest and also the most expensive route, but 
the latter, though broken by various methods 
of transportation and calling for greater powers 
of endurance, is very much shorter and requires 
a smaller outlay of money. Still another way, 
and one that is certain to prove very popular, 
is to take a steamer from Seattle to Juneau and 
Dyea, pack over the Chilkook Pass to Lake Lin- 
derman, and then build boats to run through 
the lakes, rivers and small streams to the de- 
sired goal. The distance from Seattle to Daw- 
son City, the principal camp in the Klondyke 
District, via this route is about 1,600 miles. A 
number of new Yukon transportation compa- 
nies are now being organized, and there is little 
doubt that several other routes will be opened 
to the flood of travel next spring. Whichever 
way a man chooses, however, he must expect 
to undergo great hardships; and of the thou- 
sands that are sure to go to these far-off dig- 
gings, many will return wearied of prospecting 
and poorer than when they left their slower 
but surer livings in the old States. 


* 


KICKED A NuaGEer oF GoLp.—Gold nuggets 
continue to be found with praiseworthy regu- 
larity in the mining regions of the great North- 
west. It was only the other day that a poor 
miner named Erickson stumbled against a solid 
lump of the yellow metal on Indian Creek, 
above Hassel and near the big Diamond Hill 
mine, in Montana, that was worth $442 in cash, 
at 318 to the ounce. There were nearly twenty- 
five ounces of virgin gold in the lump. 











THE writer of these notes desires to make 
some comparisons between Montana and Col- 
orado, being quite familiar, from fifteen 
years’ observations in the former State, with 
its resources and progress, and having spent a 
week recently in travel and observation in the 
latter State. ‘The State of Colorado now has 
a population of about 450,000. Montana’s pop- 
ulation is only about 200,000. Montana has a 
much larger area of territory than her sister 
State, and has precisely the same resources 
upon which to base business and population. 
Colorado, so far, is ahead for two or three 
reasons. In the first place, she obtained rail 
communication with the East more than ten 
years before Montana secured that blessing. In 
the second place, she has long been a favorite 
resort for Eastern health-seekers and pleasure- 
seekers. These people have money, as a rule, 
and while roaming around among the mount- 
ains and visiting the various mineral springs 
and resorts of Colorado, are attracted to go 
into mining and other enterprises which in- 
volve the investment of considerable capital. 

++ a aad aad 

THE mining resources of Colorado are conse- 
quently far better developed than are those of 
Montana. People who pass through Montana 
as tourists, usually go to the Yellowstone Park 
first and then rush on to the Coast, not caring 
to stop off for even a day at Helena, the capital 
of the State. The tide of pleasure-travel has 
been worth many millions of dollars to Col- 
orado, and she has made great efforts to attract 
it by building very comfortable and luxurious 
hotels at many points. There are no better 
hotels in the country than the Brown Palace in 
Denver, the Antlers at Colorado Springs or the 
Colorado at Glenwood Springs. All through 
the Rocky Mountains, wherever there is any 
point of interest such as a waterfall, a canyon 
or an extensive mountain view, you find a very 
nice little modern hotel, well kept and thor- 
oughly attractive. There is nothing of the sort 
in Montana. Since the Broadwater at Helena 
was closed, owing to the death of its founder, 
Colonel Broadwater, there has been nowhere 
in the State a first-class tourists’ hotel. Most 
of the towns, however, have good ordinary 
business hotels that answer the needs of tour- 
ists very well, but present no special attrac- 
tions to pleasure-seeking travelers. 

+ aa + 

I HAVE said that the mining resources of 
Colorado are far ahead of those in Montana in 
point of development. They are substantially 
of the same character in the two States, and 
consist of the ores of gold, silver, copper and 
lead, with the addition in Colorado of iron ore, 
which makes a considerable town out of Pueblo; 
and of petroleum, which has developed the 
town of Florence and is, of course, controlled 
by the Standard Oil Company. So far as op- 
portunities for new mining enterprises are con- 
cerned, Montana is not in the least behind Col- 
orado. The great gold-camp of Cripple Creek 
cannot, of course, be duplicated in the more 
northern State, but there is lots of good ore in 
Montana that has not yet been developed. 
The cyanide process is doing a great deal for 
Colorado in making low-grade ores valuable, 





and can be credited with much of the recent 
enormous gold production of the State. Last 
year Colorado produced about $16,000,000 worth 
of gold and about $15,000,000 worth of silver. I 
think that during the current year her gold 
record will go up to $20,000,000 and her silver 
record will not be far behind. She is a very 
great mining State, and so is Montana. There 
are iron ore deposits in Montana, but they have 
not been developed as yet; whereas those of 
Colorado have been made the basis of a very 
great industrial enterprise in iron and steel- 
making. 
+ ++) +4 
THERE is probably twice as much land under 
cultivation by irrigation in Colorado as in 
Montana. I have visited the fruit-and-grain- 
growing valleys of the Platte, the Arkansas 
and the Grand Rivers and have been delighted 
with the great object lessons in irrigation 
which they afford. In Colorado the irrigable 
lands are pretty nearly all occupied so far as 
the water supplies will permit; in Montana 
this is by no means thecase. The valley of the 
Yellowstone alone, below Billings, where there 
is at present no irrigation whatever, is capable 
of supporting 100,000 people if put under canals. 
It is in no way inferior for agricultural and 
fruit-raising purposes to the valley of the 
Platte or the Arkansas. 
++ ++ ++ 
THE cattle and sheep industries in Colorado 
are not as extensive and do not yield as much 
wealth or support as many people as they do in 
Montana. There is much the same kind of 
dry range country east of the foothills of the 
Rockies in both States. Montana has a much 
greater extent of good pasture-land in the val- 
leys of the Rockies and westof the main divide. 
++ ++ ++ 
THE scenery of the two States is very much 
alike, and the Grand Canyon of the Arkansas 
and the still finer canyon through which the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railway climbs 
to the divide of Soldiers’ Pass are fully equaled 
by the magnificent and picturesque rocky for- 
mations on the Pend d’Oreille River, seen from 
the cars on the Northern Pacific Railroad. I 
was somewhat disappointed in my first view of 
Pike’s Peak. To any one familiar with the 
great snow-covered giants of the Pacific Coast, 
—Mt. Shasta, Mt. Hood and Mt. Rainier, 
Pike’s Peak is not very imposing. It is not as 
fine a mountain seen from Colorado Springs as 
are the peaks of Gallatin seen from Bozeman, 
Montana, or the Lolo Peak seen from Missoula; 
nor do I think it as grand a mountain as Im- 
migrant Peak and Electric Peak, which stand 
near the Yellowstone Park. The great merit 
of Colorado’s Rocky Mountain scenery is the 
fact that you can get close to it comfortably by 
rail and can always find hotels, guides and 
saddle-horses. So far as deserts are concerned, 
Colorado has an advantage. If you wish to see 
an absolute desert, where even sage-brush will 
not grow, and which is more forbidding, I do 
not doubt, than any part of the Desert of 
Sahara, go into the Green River Country. 
Here a pitiless sun pours down its tropical 
rays upon a vast waste of sand and volcanic 
ashes. While crossing this desert on a train 
I noticed that the thermometer on the Pull- 
man car stood at 99 degrees for four hours. 
++ ++ ++ 
CoLORADO has an exceedingly fine popula- 
tion of intelligent and enterprising men and 
women, who have come mostly from the New 
England and the Middle States. They are 
proud of their State, and lose no chance to 
advertise it. Montana has also an excellent 
population of the same class of people. The 
Montana people are, I think, not quite so push- 
ing as those of Colorado, and are perhaps a 
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little less public-spirited. These qualities count | which will, I believe, have a parallel in that 


for a good deal in bringing new people toa 
State and inducing them to remain and invest 


State by the end of the present century. With 


| the same resources and with greater ones of 


their money in developing its resources. Every | 
| should not build up a first-class city. Denver 


point of interest in Colorado is thoroughly 
advertised by illustrated pamphlets, folders, 
maps and photographs in all the hotels; so that 


wherever you quarter yourself and unpack your | 


trunk, you are soon inspired with a desire to 
go somewhere else. Each of the two States 
possesses excellent railway facilities. But Col- 
orado is a little nearer to the great, populous 
East, whence the tourists mostly come, and, 
being more accessible, gets far more travelers. 
Each State is more prosperous in business ways 
than are the States of the Mississippi Valley 
or the Atlantic Coast. 


++ ++ ++ 

THE great and regular production of the 
precious metals forms in each State a source of 
new wealth that is unfailing and which gives 
tone to business affairs. Especially is this true 
of the production of gold. All the world wants 
gold, and the State that can turn it out in large 
quantities advertises itself by this fact through- 
out the whole world as a rich community and as 
a desirable one to live in and to do business in. 
Fortunes are still to be made in gold-mining in 
both Colorado and Montana. 

CoLoRADO has produced in her capital, Den- 
ver, an exceedingly fine business and residence 
city which has no parallel in Montana, but 
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each kind, there is no reason why Montana 


now has about 150,000 people. Helena has only 
15,000, Butte counts 50,000, and Great Falls has 
perhaps 12,000. It seems to me that one of 
these three points in Montana must, before 
long, grow up to have a population equal to 
that of Denver with equally good public and 
private buildings and an equal number of ex- 
ceptionally handsome homes. Denver is a sur- 
prise to all Eastern visitors. It is progressive 
and cosmopolitan in its tone, and has equipped 
itself with every possible comfort and elegance 
of a highly civilized life, including asphaltum 
pavements, theaters, hotels, electric and cable 
cars, street-railways, excursion resorts, club- 
houses, churches and colleges. A New York 
man or a Boston man can live with his family 
in Denver without feeling any sense of banish- 
ment. He will miss nothing to which he is 
accustomed in the way of good society and 
comfortable living. To my mind, the great 
development of Colorado in recent years is a 
circumstance that ought to encourage all Mon- 
tana people. They have everything in the way 
of material resources which has produced this 
development, and their State is bound to make 
a great forward movement very soon. 
++ ++ ++ 
TacomA’s second annual Carnival of Roses, 





(Courtesy of publishers “Milwaukee Guide.”’) 





held in that city on July 1, 2 and 3, drew a 
multitude of people from every part of the 
State and was successful from start to finish. 
Celebrated as Washington is for its wealth of 
flora, it is doubtful if any city on the Coast 
could make a richer display of queenly roses 
and other flowers than fair Tacoma. For three 
days the city was given over to ‘‘Queen Anne”’ 
and her loyal subjects. U. S. battleships, 
cruisers and revenue cutters mingled with 
other craft in the spacious harbor to do honor 
to the occasion, and on every side were tasteful 
decorations and those thousand other attrac- 
tions which usually announce the coming of a 
prolonged fete. Each day witnessed some new 
spectacle. The coronation of the Queen on the 
Ist, the brilliant water pageant which con- 
summated the wedding of the City and the 
Sea, and the grand Rose Ball, on the 2d, to- 
gether with the athletic sports and races which 
followed on July 3, were features of a festival 
that knew nor break nor mar in all its splendid 
course. The Carnival or Rose Ball was held in 
the Exposition Building. It is said that five 
thousand persons were in attendance—to do 
honor to the Queen of Roses. Tacoma’s social 
world was there in force. The vast edifice 
glowed with light and harmonious color. Queen 
Anne, Mistress of the Carnival, sat upon her 
throne, at her left was the Bride of the Sea, 
and about them were many gorgeously-appar- 
eled maids of honor and brave sir knights. 
Thrice did the governor of the State lead the 
Carnival Queen around the hall at the head of 
the grand march, and then the ball was opened 


and the dancing went merrily on till morning. 
++ ++ ++ 


IN a conference held recently in New York 
City between Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern parties in interest, arrangements were per- 
fected that are said to be satisfactory to all 
concerned. This adjustment contemplates the 
selection of a practical operating man for presi- 
dent and of Daniel S. Lamont for vice-presi- 
dent. It is probable that the syndicate which 
purchased the reorganization stock last spring, 
and which is composed of JacobSchiff, William 
Rockefeller, D. Willis James, Col. Oliver Payne, 
Daniel S. Lamont, John S. Kennedy, the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin, Lord Mount Stev- 
ens of Boston, James Stillman of New York, 
James J. Hill of the Great Northern, and 
others, will be represented in the new directory. 
The details of the conference and the name of 
the new president will be made public at an 
early date. It is known that the president has 
already been selected, and that he is at present 
connected with an Eastern railway system in 
which J. P. Morgan & Company are interested. 
Ex-Secretary Lamont will doubtless accept the 
vice-presidency and take an active part in the 
management of the Northern Pacific property. 


++ + + 

OnE of the finest municipal buildings in the 
United States is unquestionably the new City 
Hall in Milwaukee. It is a worthy monument 
to the civic pride and energy of a well-governed 
and progressive city. In architecture it re- 
sembles the medieval hotels de ville in France 
and Belgium. In the enormous tower is sus- 
pended a bell that weighs ten and one-half 
tons and is the second largest in the country. 
This bell was made in Milwaukee by Gardiner, 
Campbell & Sons, and the city is proud of it as 
an example of what can be done at home in 
first-class manufacturing work. Milwaukee has 
become in recent years a great manufacturing 
center, and its influence as such is constantly 
extending throughout the Northwest. Its 
wares, machinery and utensils have an excel- 
lent reputation for thoroughness of make and 
good, reliable quality, and its manufacturers 
and mercbants are genial, honorable and en- 
terprising business men. 
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ALONG THE LINES OF THE CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 


Perhaps no railway enterprise in the country 
more fully illustrates modern progress in rail- 
way building and railroad equipment than the 
vast system that is operated by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company. Witb 
6,151 miles of thoroughly equipped roads in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, South 
and North Dakota, Missouri and the Peninsula 
of Michigan, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway system traverses States that are 
as famous for their productive capacities as 
they are for their strangely diversified physical 
features and the exceeding attractiveness of 
their lakes, rivers.and forests. If you will take 
aC., M. & St. P. map and glance at the terri- 
tory which it covers, you will see that a great 
empire lies embraced within its iron coils. No 
two States are quite alike. From old Missouri 
to Minnesota and Wisconsin is a long step—a 
step that takes one from sweltering heat to 
summer comfort on the shores of lovely lakes 
or beneath the foliage of cooling woodlands. 
There is a similar contrast between Chicago 
and the mighty open plains and golden wheat- 
fieldsof North Dakota. You board a trainand, 
lo! in a brief lapse of time you are away from 
smokestacks and brick walls and out where the 
air is free and all nature still fresh from the 
hand of God. And it isn’t necessary to use a 
dozen railway lines in order to accomplish such 
a feat; it is all done via the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway. 

This article does not contemplate a review of 
the entire system operated by this company, 
however, but rather of that very important 
portion of it which lies between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and the cities of Milwaukee and 
Chicago. For a distance of 420 miles the road 
between St. Paul and Chicago runs almost in a 
straight line, the only considerable curve being 
at Milwaukee. These 420 miles of trackage 
can hardly be surpassed in any country. Every 
section is well ballasted, and every mile of 
track isin perfect condition. The bridges are 
made of steel, and the celebrated block signal 
system is operated for the safety of passengers 
on every mile between Minnesota’s capital 
and Chicago. Block signals have reduced the 
chances for coHisions to the minimum by main- 
taining absolute intervals between trains; and 
there is no other railway that runs between the 
Twin Cities and the great metropolis on Lake 
Michigan which uses the block signal system 
from one end of its line to the other end. The 
traveling public always take note of these 
things. People insist on having speed and— 
safety; and they know that the greatest safety 








AN EASY CHAIR IN A C., M. & 8T. P. LIBRARY 
BUFFET SMOKING-CAR. 





| with shades, pretty silk curtains, a cozy chair, 


is always associated with the road that is best 
equipped and best managed. 

Over this perfect roadbed flies some of the 
finest trains on the American continent. Pow- 
erful locomotives are used, and five magnificent 
passenger trains are operated daily between St. 
Paul and the lake city. These trains are elec- 
tric lighted, have steam heat, and are provided 
with the most modern equipments throughout. 
Vestibuled, and carrying the latest improved 
private compartment cars, library buffet smok- 
ing-cars and palace drawing-room sleepers, with 
parlor cars, free reclining chair-cars and un- 
excelled dining-car service, traveling is shorn 
of all its discomforts and is a luxury in fact. 
Equally well equipped trains leave the Twin 
Cities daily for Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Travel between the cities named, especially 
from Minnesota to Milwaukee and Chicago, is 
very heavy, and it is not at all strange that 
these elegant trains of the C., M. & St. P. get 
the most of it. It has become the popular 
Chicago route. It is peculiarly popular with 
the feminine portion of humanity. Why? 
Simply because they can enter one of those 
lovely compartment cars and be as much at 
home as though they were in their own bou- 
doirs. Electric berth reading-lamps are pro- 
vided, toilet facilities are thoughtfully supplied, | 
and ice water and hot water are conveniently 
at hand. Everything is neat. The car iscostly, 
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A SCENE IN A C., M. & ST. P. DINING-CAR. 


its wood-work artistic, the upholstery rich and | 
tasteful, and each compartment is furnished | 


and other delights of the heart feminine. It 
is like journeying in one’s own private car. No 
wonder the old Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is popular! It is the fast mail route, 
you know, and its coaches are palaces on 
wheels. Add to this the further fact that these 
comfortable cars belong—one and all—to the 
company itself, and not to some independent 
concern, and you will begin to know why the 
general service never deteriorates—why con- 
ductors, brakemen, porters and waiters are 
always courteous and attentive, and why, 
having Once traveled via this line, you will 
never wish to take any other. 

Then, too, suppose you wish to take a pleas- 
ure trip—away from Chicago—away from 
Milwaukee—away from the beautiful Twin 
Cities themselves. Just look over the country 
traversed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and see where its swift-rolling trains 
will carry you. Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Iowa are full of lovely resorts—some of them 
‘‘fashionable,’’ some of them thoroughly rest- 
ful and strength-giving. You will go to the 
first if you seek society and weariness, but 
you will search out these other places if you 











A SECTION IN A PALACE SLEEIING-CAR ON 
THE C., M. & ST. P. 


care for real pleasure and for rest and recre- 
ation. In Iowa are Clear Lake, Spirit Lake, 
Lakes Okoboji, and the waters in the vicinity 
of Lansing. In Wisconsin may be found any 
number of beautiful lakes and woods, where 
boating, fishing, camping and hunting are at 
their best. Go to Minocqua and Star lakes, in 
Northern Wisconsin; or to Tomahawk, Beulah, 
Tug, Bass, Trout, Spider, Silver, Muskellunge, 
White Sand and Boulder lakes. Rare fishing 
may be had at any of these lakes, and the 
surroundings are inviting. Of Minnesota it 
is almost useless to speak. Everyone knows 
that it is the greatest lake State in America. 
Whether you live East or West, North or 
South, the probabilities are that you have 
often dreampt of one day taking a spin to 
Minnesota—just to catch a string of black bass 
or to knock over a few wild deer. The C., M. 
& St. P. can accommodate everybody. It will 
bring you from the East or from the South, 
and from the West, too, and it will give you 
your choice of a hundred charming lakes, rivers 
and resorts, any one of which would drive dull 
care to the dogs and inspire the weariest soul 
with new life and energy. There is Lake Min- 
netonka, one of the finest, coolest and most 
fashionable resorts in the country, with first- 
class hotels, rowboats, sail-boats, steamers, 
excellent fishing, and within a few minutes’ 
ride of Minneapolis; there is White Bear Lake, 
ten miles from St. Paul, not to mention sixty 
other beautiful lakes within a radius of twenty 
miles. Boats, steamers, hotels and good fish- 
ing are found on many of these lakes, and 
where there are no hotels one will find ample , 
accommodations at private homes. An hour's 
ride from St. Paul are the famous Dalles of the 
St. Croix, at Taylor’s Falls, on the border of 
Wisconsin. About thirty miles from Hastings, 
Minn., is another resort, called Prior Lake. A 
run to Duluth and Lake Superior would take 
about five hours. South Dakota also has some 
fine lake resorts, notably Big Stone Lake at 
Big Stone City, and Lake Madison, at Madison. 
Even this hurried review will enable readers 
to see that the main lines and branches of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 
carry them quickly to the choicest summer and 
winter locations in the whole Northwest; for 
all these popular resorts and fishing, camping 
and hunting-grounds are reached via the line 
named. If fuller instructions are needed, it is 
suggested that the parties interested apply di- 
rect to General Passenger Agent Geo. H. Heaf- 
ford, at Chicago, or to Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent J. T. Conley at St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Edward P. Allis Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The first thing that impresses the reviewer 
of the great Reliance Works of the Edward P. 
Allis Company of Milwaukee, Wis., is the re- 
poseful strength that is everywhere in evidence. 
It is the strength and dignity of conscious 
power—the confidence of an athlete to cope 
with any rival and to maintain the standard 
of his own reputation. Fact takes the place of 
pretension. Nota word is said in all the com- 
pany’s catalogues, nor in any of the managerial 
departments of the great works, that is derog- 
atory to other manufacturers or even self-laud- 
atory. The vast business enterprises of this 
company are too well established to require 
such superficial aid. The Edward P. Allis 
Company is known world-wide. Its reputation 
is like that of gold—current wherever trade, 
commerce and industry prevail. 

Founded in 1860, the business has been so 
well managed that the plant now occupies a 
total street frontage of 1,400 feet. The area of 
the grounds is twenty-four acres, while the 
actual floor space within buildings is equal to 
seventeen acres. Five city blocks are covered. 
The average number of men employed is 1,500, 
the average monthly pay-roll being $75,000—a 
matter of $900,000 perannum. Itis understood 
that the approximate value of the company’s 
manufactured products is three million dollars 
a year, and that the average carload shipments 
and receipts amount in the aggregate to 8,000 
carloads per annum. The average monthly out- 
put in castings is 3,300,000 pounds, or 1,650 tons. 

For thirty-seven years this powerful company 
has been forging its way to the forefront of 
American manufacturing interests. Its pres- 
ent gigantic magnitude is not, therefore, the 
growth of a summer’s day; it is a development 
due rather to sound executive ability and to 
the unquestioned merit 
of its manufactures. 
Within these years the 
company has scored 
many notable successes 
in the world of mechan- 
ical engineering. Its 
leading position in its 
special lines is estab- 
lished by the fact that 
it has built the largest 
stationary steam plant 
and the largest pump- 
ing engine in the world; 
by first introducing in 
this country the triple- 
expansion stationary 
engine, the quadruple 
expansion stationary 
engine, and the triple 
expansion pumping en- 
gines for water-works; 
by building the largest 
flour-mill in the world 
and by first introducing 
the roller process of 
flour-making in Ameri- 
can mills; by building 





and equipping a vast majority of the largest 
and best flour-mills in this country and by put- 
ting up the first practical band saw-mill. 
Whether it be for flour-mill machinery and 
supplies or for saw-mill machinery, mining 
machinery or ice-manufacturing machinery, 
The Edward P. Allis Company holds a leading 
position. 
In just what line of work the company is 
best known it would be difficult to state. To 
| hear of the erection of a new flour-mill in any 
| part of the Great Northwest, at least, is to 
| hear of The Edward P. Allis Company; for it 
| is this company that almost invariably equips 
these mills from top to bottom. It is the same 
with saw-mill enterprises; The Edward P. Allis 
Company does the equipment work. Go into 
the Rainy River, Lake of the Woods and On- 
tario gold-fields in Minnesota and in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada; go to British Colum- 
bia and visit the famous Trail Creek, the 
Slocan and the Nelson districts in the Koote- 
nai Country; pass over into Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon and down to the rich mineral fields 
of Montana, and one will still hear of thissame 
far-reaching company; for its ore-crushing, 
sizing and concentrating machinery and its 
stamp, chlorination and cyanide mills, together 
with its Leyner drills, air compressors and re- 
ceivers—machinery either made or sold by the 
company—are in use everywhere and in con- 
stantly increasing demand. 
During the past nineteen years this com- 
pany has manufact- 
ured and sold over i 
3,500 Corliss engines, : 
among them some of 
the most notable ex- 
amples of steam en- 










gineering in Amer- 








ica. In point of design, material and economy 
these engines are said to be unequaled, and 
they are made for all kindsof work. The com- 
pany builds and sells these Reynold-Corliss 
engines, pumping engines, blowing engines, 
hoisting engines and complete steam plants; 
mining, milling and smelting machinery; and 
shafting, gearing, pulleys, hangings, hoists, 
pumps, boilers, belting, fixtures, etc. 

This immense business is divided into divis- 
ions or departments. While the entire busi- 
ness is under single executive control so far as 
the auditing and financiering are concerned, 
each department or branch is treated as a sep- 
arate business and is under a management of 
its own. Every one of these departments has 
its own catalogue, too, the whole vast business 
being so conducted that it is simplicity itself. 
If a customer wishes to purchase machinery 
made by the company, for instance, he goes to 
that branch of the huge plant where he is en- 
abled to consult the highest authority upon 
that particular branch of business, or he will 
have sent to him a special catalogue on this 
subject. 

Branch offices of the company are located at 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburg, San Francisco, 
Denver, Butte, City of Mexico, and in Sidney, 
New South Wales; so that its agents are every- 
where present to represent the company’s 
interests and to still further advance the name 
and fame of American-made machinery. 


A New High-Speed Brake. 


We are in receipt of a little volume from The 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which contains some very interest- 
ing information respecting the Westinghouse 
high-speed brake. This brake has been de- 
signed to meet the exceptional requirements 
of trains that are scheduled to run at much 
higher average rates of speed than have here- 
tofore prevailed in the passenger-train service. 
A simple and reliable brake for such trains has 
long been needed, and the railway world will 
be glad to learn that this new Westinghouse 
brake will stop passenger trains in emergencies 
in about thirty per cent less distance than the 





THE GREAT “RELIANCE WORKS” OF THE EDWARD P. ALLIS COMPANY AT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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best brakes used uptothistime. The brake 
apparatus is the standard Westinghouse 
“Quick Action” with a pressure-regulating 
attachment. The addition of pressure-reg- 
ulating devices to the existing quick-action 
brake fixtures for both locomotives and cars 
is all that is required to convert them into 
high-speed brakes. The superior stopping 
capacity is obtained by increasing the stand- 
ard air pressure of seventy pounds to about 
110 pounds. As the new attachments can be 
added to the quick-action brake apparatus 
already in use on passenger cars that are 
provided with standard brake gear, it will 
doubtless commend itself readily to the rail- 
way public. 


A Growing Industry. 

Within a period of five years an industry 
has been developed in St. Paul which is now 
so prosperous that it may well attain to large 
proportions in the near future. Reference is 
had to the business of the Italian Macaroni 
and Vermicelli Company, manufacturers of 
macaroni and all fine Italian pastes. From 
the very first, the goods made by this com- 
pany have been popular. Grocers of St. Paul 
and the Northwest gave them a trial, found 
them of first-class quality, and have used 
them in increasing quantities ever since. 

Now that the company has removed its fac- 
tory to No. 11 East Third Street, where it has 
better quarters and increased facilities, it 
may be expected to show greater progress 
than ever. The proprietors will take care that 
their goods shall be the very best, and that 
their prices shall be as low as any that can be 
made for first-class products. Quality will al- 
ways be their first consideration. They will 
continue to use the best Minnesota patent 
flour and farina, and thus turn out goods that 
are far superior to any other domestic or im- 
ported pastes offered. Their ‘‘White Cross”’ 
farina, put up in pound packages, is made 
from the best Minnesota No.1 hard wheat | 
and is guaranteed to be superior to any other | 
brands. The same farina is alsousedin mak- | 
ing the firm’s ‘‘Royal Brand’’ of macaroni 
and spaghetti. | 











Strictly Northwestern Shirts. 

The difference between an ill-fitting and a 
well-fitting garment is illustrated to the best 
possible advantage by the accompanying cuts. 
The first cut shows the style of negligee shirts 
which are turned out by the average shirt fac- 
tories. The garment is wrinkled and looks out 
of shape generally. The collar turns up, too. 
It is creased, and presents a very untidy and 
undressy appearance. 

Now look at the other cut. This shows the 
perfect-fitting garments that are made in the 




















shirt factory of Finch, Van Slyck, Young & 
Company, of St. Paul, whose great wholesale 
dry-goods house extends from Fourth to Fifth 
streets on Sibley Street. These shirts are all 
made with the now famous ‘Forest Patent 
Shirt Collar,’’ used exclusively in the North- 
west by Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Company. 
By a very simple device—as cheap and durable 
as it is simple, the collars on all the shirts 
manufactured in this factory are made to lie 
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THE GREAT WHOLESALE DRY-GOODS HOUSE OF FINCH, VAN SLYCK, YOUNG & CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


perfectly flat and smooth. Every shirt has an 
appearance of elegance and can be worn with 
comfort and satisfaction. It isno wonder that 
Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Company have 
trebled their sales of shirts since they began to 
introduce these Forest patent collars. 

Dealers would find it exceedingly interesting 
to visit the factory of this big St. Paul house. 
It is on the fourth floor, and extends from block 
to block. There are never fewer than 250 to 
300 operatives. Each department is subject to 
perfect system. There is a great rush of busi- 
ness there, but not one bit of confusion. One 
department does the designing and the cutting 
of garments, while other departments attend 
to the manufacturing proper. The company 
makes laundried shirts, all kinds and grades of 
negligee shirts, and pants, overalls, lumber- 
men’s underwear, lumbermen’s coats, pants, 
vests, etc., and pretty nearly everything else 
in the line of gentlemen’s furnishing goods, 
except neckties and scarfs. The one great 
specialty, however, is ‘‘The Forest Patent 
Shirt,” the most popular garment now on the 
market. 


Fur Prospects for 1897-98. 

O. E. Albrecht, of the popular Fur House of 
E. Albrecht & Son, 20 East 7th St., has just 
returned from the East and reports that trade 
in general is in an improved condition and that 
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prospects in the fur line particularly are very 
flourishing. ‘The low prices that prevailed on 
most articles at the London sales in the spring 
are lost sight of, and many articles are already in 
large demand. Messrs. Albrecht & Son, being 
wide awake and having forseen this condition, 
have made extensive purchases in the East and 
irom the leading European fur markets, and 
will be prepared to show the largest line of 
fine furs yet displayed in the West. Their 
large factory has been running all summer 
at full force, which argues well for the fur 
business in St. Paul and for a magnificent win- 
ter display by this old house. Many of the 
productions seen are of their own design, while 
others are exact reproductions of Parisian 
models and comprise all the popular furs, such 
as seal, sable, stone marten, Persian lamb, 
ermine, otter, black marten, electric seal, astra- 
chan, etc. The firm is now issuing its new cata- 
logue and price-list, which will be a work of 
art—the most comprehensive catalogue issued 
in this line. A copy will be mailed free of 
charge upon application to the firm. 





A Model Establishment. 

Within the body of every American or Eu- 
ropean city are to be found immense establish- 
ments which partake of all the requisites of 
smaller communities or towns. They possess 
populations varying from hundreds to thou- 
sands; various mercantile stores or depart- 
ments; officials and laws to govern the people; 
systems of credits between employer and em- 
ployee, etc. They are known by various names, 
but in the United States they are called ‘‘de- 
partment”’ stores. 

New York probably leads the van with a 
half-dozen department stores, Chicago coming 
second with as many more, almost as extensive, 
while Philadelphia has one that is the father 
of the rest, unless it be the old A. T. Stewart 
establishment now conducted by the same pro- 
moter of low prices, John Wanamaker. In the 
Northwest, St. Paul has some large establish- 





ments and Minneapolis numbers several also; 
P : | 
but one of the very greatest establishments in | 
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the country is located in Minneapolis. It is 
the establishment of S. E. Olson Company, and 
it is known as the ‘“Twin Cities’ Great Bargain 
Center,’’ or the ‘‘Big Store.” 

Every visitor to Minneapolis and St. Paul 
considers the trip incomplete without visiting 
the ‘“‘Big Store.’’ Throughout the Northwest 
its name isa household word and its methods 
of doing business have been copied by many 
progressive merchants who have had the op- 
portunity of gaining an insight into the won- 
derful system which not only advances the 
interests of the management but stands by the 
people in low-price giving and renders it possi- 
ble for the most lowly to secure bargains in 
household necessities and wearables at rates 
proportionate to their incomes. 

In the forefront of Northwestern business 
men stands: the head of this wonderful estab- 
lishment—General 8S. E. Olson. He has built 
up this great business entirely through indi- 
vidual effort. He has literally created an en- 
terprise, notwithstanding strenuous competi- 
tion, until he is now able to vie with any 
similar house in the Union. He has done a 
great work, and his name will stand for enter- 
prise and good management wherever it is 
known. As a man, he has studied men; asa 
merchant he has commanded the chess-board 
of commerce, and as a public citizen he has 
builded for the public. 

The ‘‘Big Store”’ is conducted on the principle 
that, as prosperity comes from the people, so 
should the benefit be returned to them by the 
merchant. The people will stand by and sup- 
port an establishment if they realize that their 
interests are considered by the management. 
It is knowledge of this fact that hascontributed 
more than any other cause to the success of the 
“Big Store.’’ Every citizen is a patron, and 
every patron is a friend. 

Beneath the roof of this wonderful emporium 
are located sixty different stores, each complete 
in every way. Full stocks are carried in all 
lines; and, because of this fact, prices can be 
made lower than by houses that carry only one 
or two lines. The great purchases made by S. 
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E. Olson Company demand low prices for cash, 
and then it is simple arithmetic to prove it 
possible to sell goods at lower prices in the “Big 
Store’ than in any other store of less magni- 
tude in the whole Northwest. The people have 
discovered this fact. They come in masses to 
the S. E. Olson store whenever special sales are 
advertised and special bargains are offered, be- 
cause they know that the offerings are bona-fide 
and that they will receive the benefits prom- 
ised. Even when special sales are not adver- 
tised, there are thousands of visitors to the 
‘*Big Store’’ each day in search of commodities 
which are always on sale there at such aston- 
ishingly low prices. 

Buying in immense lots, paying cash for all 
purchases, turning over the merchandise quickly 
at small profits and allowing no stocks to ac- 
cumulate, is the method. It is true that it 
takes a large amount of cash and that high- 
salaried men must be employed, but ‘‘the sys- 
tem’’ is what has made the “Big Store’ and 
given the people an opportunity of securing the 
comforts of life at the smallest possible cost. 

During the coming carnival in Minneapolis 
there will probably be thousands of people 
from all parts of the United States, but more 
particularly from the Northwest, who will visit 
the ‘‘Big Store’? and perhaps make it their 
headquarters during their stay in the city. 
The conveniences of this most modern estab- 
lishment will all be placed at the disposal of 
the public. It is very gratifying to be able to 
step into a store that is provided with all mod- 
ern conveniences and feel entirely at home—at 
perfect liberty to use the rooms and furniture 
as if one were in his own home. 

Mr. Olson is exceedingly liberal in his views; 
his general reputation is that of being one 
of the broadest-minded men in the city of Min- 
neapolis. He talked freely to a representative 
of this magazine, his method of handling sub- 
jects evincing wonderful resources of intellect. 
The following is an excerpt of his remarks: 

“The agitation in and out of the Legislature 
at the last session against the large department 
stores, and the attempt to secure some legisla- 
tion which would deter them from selling goods 
at the minimum margin of profit, ended, as 
such attempts generally do, in failure. This 
agitation had the effect, however, of calling the 
attention of the public, and particularly of the 
hard-pushed workingmen and their wives, to 
the great advantages which are reaped by the 
purchasers at such an institution as the ‘Big 
Store.’ It was a singular fact, too, that where 
these agitators expected their help, they were 
most strongly opposed. The working people 
realized that their so-called friend was simply 
seeking to make them buy at the old extortion- 
ate prices. The people are too intelligent and 
too well-posted nowadays to be ‘worked’ by the 
demagogue who is out entirely to advance his 
own interests or, possibly, is looking for some- 
body who is willing to pay a sum toshut up his 
mouth. 

“The progress of the ‘Big Store’ continues 
unabated. The advance is in the direction of 
general business increase, as well as the perfec- 
tion of system, all of which take rank with the 
most advanced institutions in the first-class 
cities of the land. All this is due toa high 
purpose and to staying quality, combined with 
well-founded and deeply-laid business prin- 
ciples. Success in catering to all classes of a 
community requires the largest opportunities 
and the most careful management. The high- 
est and the most humble find the same frank 
and honest treatment at the ‘Big Store.’ We 
are able to sell to the largest as well as to the 
smallest buyer at prices often less than the 
common wholesalers charge. 

‘‘No improvement or up-to-date“invention to 
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facilitate the rapid and correct transaction of 
the great volume of business that centers in 
the ‘Big Store’ has been neglected or ignored. 
The latest step in this direction is the installa- 
tion of a large refrigerator plant of a capacity 
of 20,000 cubic feet. It is in the basement of 
the store and it cost $3,000. It will be used in 
part for storage of furs and similar goods dur- 
ing the summer. There is nothing like it else- 
where in the Northwest. A large room has 
also been set aside for the preservation of the 
perishable goods in the grocery department, 
and a third is for fresh meats, oysters, fish, etc. 

“It is a singular fact that the public never 
grows tired of watching the operation of our 
cash service. It has been one of the most at- 
tractive novelties, and has paid for itself asa 
feature; although it cost us $12,000 and is the 
most perfect system that has ever been devised. 

‘The public is learning more and more of the 
advantage of purchasing all their goods under 
one roof. The ‘Big Store’ seeks to have every 
convenience that can be named, and these in- 
clude a lunch department and soda fountains 
for those who are hungry or thirsty during 
their shopping. The reception rooms are com- 
fortable waiting places, and a photograph gal- 
lery is at hand to take pictures of those who 
want to send remembrances to friends. 

“The outlook for the future, as was indicated 
before, is bright. The farmers are preparing 
to buy liberally, and our buyers are about to 
start for the East to take advantage of the low 
prices before the tariff bill goes into effect. I 
am very much encouraged over the fall outlook. 
The arrival of the Elks is only the first step. 
Every such excursion brings many to Minne- 
apolis, and they are a great stimulus to trade. 
The carnival season will soon be here, and with 
the crops as good as now anticipated there is 
no telling how high the business thermometer 
may go. Of this trade our house expects to get 
its full share, and every-preparation is being 
made with that in view. We have an enter- 
tainment bureau which expends thousands of 
dollars in attractive novelties for our visitors, 
and 370 lineal feet of show-windows are the talk 
of the town. 

‘‘No city has been more liberally supplied 
with first-class stores than Minneapolis, and in 
no city of the size of Minneapolis have the 
stores been of so uniformly high a character. 
The removal of our store from the old Nicollet 
Avenue site to the very business heart of the 
city has enabled us to keep at the head of the 
procession, and although that removal occurred 
when Minneapolis was in the throes of that 
terrible panic of 1893, we have been expanding 
every month and every year since. 

‘To the people of Minneapolis, who have co- 
operated with us in making this one of the 
greatest mercantile establishments in the 
Northwest, I want to return my personal 
thanks and all those hundreds of our people 
who, together, make up the personnel of the 
‘Big Store.’”’ 


Ancient and Modern Wine-Bottles. 

When M. deMorgan, the French Egyptolo- 
gist, discovered last year the ruins of the tombs 
of the kings of the first dynasty of Egypt, the 
first vessel he found in the tomb of what is 
supposed to be the first king, Mena, was an 
alabaster wine-vase. As the tomb undoubt- 
edly dates 7,000 years B. C., proof is had that 
in the very dawning of civilization wine was 
esteemed worthy of the best efforts of man for 
its preservation. Long before the occurrence 
of that first-recorded ‘‘jag,’’ ascribed by sacred 
history to Noah, the Ethiopians, whose chief 
built ancient Abydos for a strong place for his 
tribe, drank wine from flasks of alabaster—and 
that in an age when they were certainly limited 





to flint and bronze for tools to hollow out their 
wine-vases. The wine that Noah drank had 
undoubtedly been kept in a goatskin or sheep- 
skin bottle made in exactly the same fashion 
as are those now used by the itinerant wine and 
water sellers on the Levant and throughout 
the East generally. These skin bottles have 
never varied in their construction during all 
the ages and have never gone out of fashion, 
for the reason that they occupy less space on 
the backs of camels or donkeys than bottles of 
more rigid form would. If the skin bottle is 
primitive its vinous contents are equally so, 
for the wine of the East is as badly made and 
badly kept as that with which old Noah made 
merry. 

Solomon undoubtedly drank wine that would 
be spurned by the peons of Southern California 
today; and Mahomet was justified in prohibit- 
ing the use of wine to Moslems, for he had, of 
course, tasted of the stuff contained in the 
wine-skins of his time, and it had been as good 
as the Keeley cure for him. 

The Greeks, in the zenith of their glory were 
great drinkers of light wines, and the vines of 
Thessaly were so esteemed in those days, and 
such care had been given to the cultivation of 
the grape, that wine was easily held as among 
the first gifts of the gods to humanity. The 
Greeks kept their wines in alabaster, and even 
in marble, tanks and vases, and were very care- 
ful as to the sealing and keeping of them. 

Ancient Roman wine-bottles, or amphore, 
were made of alabaster or carefully-made pot- 
tery, and almost absurd values were placed on 
wines of certain vintages and seals. The 
amphore were all sealed, and the date of the 
vintage was placed on the seal, extreme penal- 
ties being inflicted for putting inferior wines 
under famous seals. This Roman usage was 
the foundation of the modern custom of wine- 
buying and wine-selling by brands, though the 
modern blown bottle and the manner of hand- 
ling wine makes it much superior to any drank 
by the ancients. The Roman custom of pro- 
tecting brands should be enforced rigorously 
today; but it is not, and it is therefore neces- 
sary for the consumer to buy both wines and 
liquors from only such houses as give an abso- 
lute guarantee of the purity and soundness of 
their goods. A person anywhere in the North- 
west may be quite certain of the purity of the 
whiskies or wines he buys of the California 
Wine House of St. Paul, for an absolute guar- 
antee goes with each package sent out. The 
California Wine House is the largest importer 
of and dealer in wines and liquors in this part 
of the country, and its cellars are famous. 
The vast amount of business done by the house 
permits the making of prices that can- 
not possibly be met. If you require pure 
wines, whiskies, brandies, gin, rum, cor- 
dials or other liquors for family or for 
medicinal use, write the California Wine 
House, St. Paul, Minn., for a price-list and 
such other information as you may desire. 


Builders of Fine Boats. 


The boating season of 1897 is remark- 
able for the large number of fine boat~ 
that sail the waters of the Northwest 
Interest in boating and yachting has re- 
vived greatly in all Northwestern 
States, notably in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. This is due largely, 
doubtless, to the fact that some of 
the most expert boat 
builders in this coun- 
try are so. conven- 
iently located in the 
States named. The 
Racine Yacht and 
Boat Works at Ra- 








cine, Wis., has a national reputation. The com- 
pany has designed and built many of the pret- 
tiest and most famous racing yachts and boats 
in America. Steam, gas, vapor and electric 
launches are made, racing yachts of modern 
design are built, rowboats, hunting-boats, 
shells, gigs, etc., are constructed, the very best 
in half and one-raters are turned out, and the 
company makes a great specialty of sail-boats 
and racing and cruising canoes. 

Among the fine boats designed and built re- 
cently by the Racine Yacht and Boat Works is 
the Tzin, a yacht built for W. E. Haseltine, 
secretary of the Green Lake Yacht Club of 
Dartford, Wis. Its length over all is twenty- 
seven feet seven inches. Sheis one of a num- 
ber of twenty-footers and fifteen-footers built 
by the company last winter. The company has 
just finished a fine mahogany one-rater for the 
international races at Montreal, Canada, be- 
sides putting four new half and one-raters on 
Pewakee Lake, Wis., two for Lake Champlain, 
N. Y., and a number of other high-class boats 
for the numerous lakes in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Minnesota. Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and other large Western and North- 
western cities make heavy demands upon the 
Racine Yacht and Boat Works. The canoe 
department of the company has been taxed to 
its full capacity this season, it having furnished 
a goodly number for Mississippi River points. 
In buying a boat, whether it be a yacht, steam 
launch, or a canoe, it is well to buy it of rep- 
utable builders, such as the company named in 
this article. They have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by allowing a poorly-built boat 
to leave their yards—a thing, by the way, 
which is never permitted to happen. The ad- 
dress of this company is Station A, Racine 
Junction, Wis. 


Wisconsin’s Medical and Surgical Institutions. 

The great success that has attended the Mil- 
waukee Medical College since its establishment 
three years ago bids fair to make that city a 
medical center in the broadest sense. At the 
beginning it was thought that the college ac- 
commodations would be ample for at least ten 
years, but they have already been found wholly 
inadequate and the board of directors are now 
employed in erecting a magnificent new build- 
ing, which, when completed, will have a ca- 
pacity for 500 students. This building will be 
ready for occupancy at the opening of the col- 
lege year. It will probably be the most modern 
and complete medical college in the West. Six 
stories high and covering 11,900 square feet of 
space, it is perfectly equipped in every respect. 
Its three large amnhitheaters are well lighted 
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HUNTING-BOAT. 
Built by the Racine Yacht and Boat Works. 
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and ventilated, and so placed and arranged 
that instruction may be given in all of them at 
the same time without theirinterfering in any 
way with one another. The laboratories— 
clinical, bacteriological, pathological, physi- 
ological, biological, anatomical, mechanical and 
experimental—are all large and fully equipped 
with every desirable convenience and appliance. 


Adjoining the college building and under the | 


same roof will be the New Trinity Hospital. 
Owned by the college, this hospital will afford 
students the best possible opportunities for the 
clinical study of medicine and surgery. The 


teaching force of this college is made up of | 
men who are eminent in their respective spe- | 
| The company also manufactures a full line of 
| folding-chairs, stools, settees, and many other 


cialities, and the board of trustees comprises 
some of the leading men in Wisconsin. It is 
noteworthy that the third course of lectures 
opened with 225 students and ended with fifty- 
nine graduates. 


proper includes a School of Dentistry. 


The fourth annual session of the Milwaukee | 


Medical College and School of Dentistry will 
begin Sept. 21 and 
weeks. 
tendance will be large and that the college will 
continue to add to its great popularity. 


Modern Camp Furniture and Folding Bath-Tubs. 

Appliances for human health and comfort 
are multiplying so rapidly in these days, that 
one is never surprised to learn that something 
newer and better has taken the place of what 
was once considered good enough. It is this 
way with bath-tubs. There is a company in 
Racine, Wis., called The Gold Medal Camp 
Furniture & Novelty Manufacturing Company, 
that has a great reputation for its folding bath- 
tubs 
used at any time and under all circumstances. 
These tubs have now been on the market about 
one year, and they give universal satisfaction. 
They are, of course, of different sizes. The 
adult size will be seen in the company’s adver- 
tisement, which appears elsewhere in this mag- 
azine, while a cut of the infant size accompa- 
nies this article. 

The covers of these tubs consist of very heavy 
closely-woven duck, coated with India rubber 
and then vulcanized, the result being a smooth 
surface which is easily cleaned and not liable to 
injury from salt, sulphur, or medicated waters. 
A single piece of duck is used for each bath- 
tub, so that there are no cuts or seams any- 
where in the cover. The manufacturers of 
these tubs are guaranteeing the quality of the 
material, and assert that it will last a genera- 
tion. The frame is of hardwood, rock-elm, and 
the construction involves the use of patented 
metal joints by means of which the bath-tub 
folds easily and compactly. The frame is so 
constructed that it stands firmly on the floor, 
no matter whether the tub is empty or filled. 





GOLD MEDAL INFANT BATH-TUB, 
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GOLD MEDAL FOLDING CAMP-BED. 


Made by Gold Medal Camp Furniture & Novelty Mfg. Co. 


| ient distance from the floor. 
thirty-six inches long and three inches square. 


| folding furniture. 


The graded courses are of | 
three and four years’ duration, and the college | 


continue twenty-eight | 
There is every prospect that the at- | 


which can be carried anywhere and be | 





When folded, these tubs are five feet long and | nounced by the society. The large amounts 


five inches square, and weigh sixteen pounds. 

For children a small size is made, as will be 
noticed, and the tub is suspended at a conven- 
Folded, it is 


The retail price is $5. These tubs have no 
separate parts and do not depend on chairs or 
benches for support; they stand firmly on the 
floor, and there is absolutely no danger of their 
tipping over or spilling a drop of water. 

This same company manufactures a line of 
Their camp-bed is a mar- 
vel of constructive skill. Thousands of them 
are exported annually to all parts of the world. 


articles that prove wonderfully convenient, 


| attractive and comfortable to all who use them. 


A catalogue will besent free to any person, on 
application. 


Improved Commercial College Systems. 

A visit to any first-class commercial college 
furnishes satisfactory evidence that the young 
men and women of the present day appreciate 
their advantages, for nearly all of them are 
well attended. Instruction at these schools 
has reached a high degree of efficiency. No 
reference is had to the cheap catch-penny 
“colleges,” of course; what is said applies only 
to thoroughly high-grade commercial colleges, 
such as the Globe Business College, of St. Paul. 
When Prof. F. A. Maron founded this school 
twelve years ago, he little knew how well he 
was building. Today he has college rooms that 
can accommodate 300 pupils, and these beauti- 
ful rooms are well filled the year round. 

The Globe Business College is in the Endicott 
Arcade Block on Fourth Street, just below the 
corner of Fourth and Robert streets. Hardly 
a line of business can be named that is not 
taught, studied and practiced there. Among 
the more important branches taught, and for 
which this college is especially famed, are book- 
keeping, stenography, telegraphy, typewriting, 
penmanship, common English branches, com- 
mercial law, civil government, and the German 
language. A separate room is devoted to teleg- 
raphy. It is provided with a regular circuit 
and with a large number of regular instruments. 
It is a telegraph office complete. Adjoining 
this department is the typewriting room. It 
is filled with ascore or more of the best type- 
writing instruments manufactured, and pupils 
are so instructed in all kinds of work that they 
become rapid and efficient operators in a short 
time. The business course is so thorough that 
graduates are at once competent to enter upon 
any vocation they may select. All is intensely 
practical. Banking, bookkeeping, the commis- 
sion business and all other lines are taught just 
as they are conducted in reality. 

The school never closes, and pupils can enter 
at any time. Board can be earned, if so desired, 
and the principal will do everything in his 
power to assist students to positions upon grad- 
uation. The fall term will begin on the first 
Tuesday in September. 


The Coming Minnesota State Fair. 


The State Fair will be held in Hamline, mid- 
way between St. Paul and Minneapolis, com- 
mencing on Monday,. Sept. 6, and ending on 
Saturday, Sept. 11. The great practical value 
of these annual exhibitions can hardly be over- 
estimated. As object lessons upon the vast and 
varied resources of the State, as well as upon 
the intelligence, enterprise and public spirit of 
its people, they are of inestimable value. 

The premium list has been revised with a 
generous hand, and the offers made are more 
liberal-'and comprehensive than any yet an- 





offered for horses in other years are repeated, 
with additional classes and prizes for harness 
and saddle-horses. Additional classes have also 
been opened for cattle, increasing the competi- 
tion among breeders and the general interest 
in the department. The usual large offers are 


| made for sheep, swine and poultry, with some 


additions. The exhibit of live stock will be 


| comprehensive, affording an opportunity to in- 


spect, compare and study the characteristics of 
the various breeds of all the domestic animals. 
The amount offered for creamery butter has 
been increased from $140 to $250, while other 
liberal offers of a year ago in the dairy depart- 
ment are repeated. Premiums for farm and 
orchard products are also increased, thus giving 
a new impetus to the exhibition of dairy, agri- 
cultural and horticultural products. The ma- 
chinery, honey, forestry and mineral exhibits 
will each be given greater prominence than in 
the past. The woman’s department will be 
made unusually attractive, and the main build- 
ing will be filled with a wonderful profusion of 
miscellaneous displays. It is worthy of notice 
that $1,200 is offered for county exhibits this 
year, instead of the $500 offered last year. Ad- 
ditional prominence is given to this feature in 
order to individualize and give special promi- 
nence to the products of the different locali- 
ties. 

No pains will be spared in the arrangement 
of the amusement programme. There will be 
sensational trotting, pacing and running-races; 
band concerts, and new and startling special 
attractions. Monday will be Labor Day, Tues- 
day Minneapolis Day, Wednesday Minnesota 
Territorial and State Day, Thursday St. Paul 
Day, Friday Farmers’ Day and Saturday Bi- 
cycle Day. There will be brilliant carnival 
events in the Twin Cities each evening, and 
railways will offer the usual reduced rates. 


Recent Advances in Artificial Limbs. 

The manufacture of artificial limbs is now 
reduced to a science. Deformities and de- 
ficiencies of the human body are remedied and 
supplied so that but trifling inconvenience is 
experienced by the unfortunate. Itisinterest- 
ing to look through the catalogue of a first-class 
house, like the Doerflinger Artificial Limb 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., and note what 
human ingenuity has done to relieve human 
misery. This company is named, for the rea- 
son that it is noted for its reliability and the 
excellent quality of its manufactured products. 
Its artificial legs, arms and hands are marvels 
of perfection. It makes apparatus for the stiff- 
ening of knee-joints; for hip diseases and for 
paralysis; for bow-legs and knock-knees; for 
cervical curvature, wry necks, spinal curva- 
ture, etc. Special attention is directed to a 
full line of laced shoulder braces of every de- 
scription, for both sexes, and to silk elastic 
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stockings for varicose veins, as well as to all 
kinds of elastic goods. 

President Doerflinger lost a leg during the 
War of the Rebellion: so he knows just what is 
required of an artificial limb. He does not 
claim that his company makes the only good 
artificial limbs, ete., in the world, but he does 
very modestly insist that it uses the best ma- 
terial that can be supplied, does all its work 
with thoughtful consideration, employs the 
most skillful workmen at its command, and 
does the best that can be done at all times and 
with all its patrons. It is safe to deal with 
such a company, and it will pay all interested 
persons to send for a catalogue and thus learn 
what can be done for them. The address is 
452 East Water Street, Milwaukee. 





A Straw-Burning Engine. 

Dealers and consumers will alike be inter- 
ested in knowing that The Huber Manufact- 
uring Company, 414 and 416 First Street 
North, Minneapolis, is putting out this season 
a twenty-horse-power straw-burning engine 
which is made especially to meet the popular 
demand for an engine that will stand the heavy 
and hard work required in the Northwest. It 
is a model engine in every respect, one that 
cannot fail to give universal satisfaction. 








An Improved Jar Ring. 

The Goodyear Rubber Company, 98 to 102 
East Seventh Street, St. Paul, is manufactur- 
ing a superior quality of fruit-or-milk-jar rings. 
The quality of jar rings has been so poor and 
defective that much fruit has been spoiled by 
them. The ‘Gold Seal’? jar ring is made of 
pure rubber and is not affected by acids. If 
anyone wants these rings and cannot get them 
of local dealers, the manufacturers will send 
them by mail on receipt of the price—ten cents 
a dozen. 





TERRIBLE HEAT IN ALASKA. 


A. P. Swineford, ex-governor of Alaska and 
at present Government inspector of surveyors’ 
general and district land offices in that country, 
has been telling the St Paul Pioneer Press some- 
thing about the peculiarites of that distant re- 
gion. While in St. Paul recently, when the ther- 
mometer ranged at will among the nineties, he 
was heard to say: 

“Talk about it being hot here, why, this is 
cool weather compared to what we get during 
the Alaskan summer along the valley of the 
Yukon. The sun swings around there in acircle 
for three months, just dipping below the ho- 
rizon part of the time fora night which is from 
three minutes to three hours long. It is one 
long day for six weeks, when the sun never sets, 
and the only night is one conjured up in the 
imagination. Talk about it being hot! Why, 
up in the Yukon Valley, in the foothills, the 
average temperature during the summer is 105 
to 120. It never rains, and the heat is pitiless. 
The atmosphere is Gry, however, and one can 
stand the heat better than in India, say, where 
the heat is mixed with humidity. 

‘There is a peculiar thing about the valley of 
the Yukon and all Southeastern Alaska, in fact. 
That is the perpetual verdure during the sum- 
mer months. No matter how hot it is nor how 
dry,—the rain may not fall from the beginning 
of June until the close of summer on the last of 
August,—yet the grass and shrubbery will be 
as green and luxuriant as it is here now in July. 
Your verdure this summer, on account of the 
excessive rainfall, is something like that inthe 
interior of Alaska, dark green and sturdy, full 
of life, like a healthy, robust man. In Alaska, 
however, the luxuriance and virility of the 
verdure is due to the fact that the ground never 
thaws below a depth of six to ten feet. No mat- 











ter how hot itis, the hotter the better, the 
frozen ground continually gives up to the roots 
of the grasses and growing grains a life-giving 
moisture. 

“The Yukon Valley is like the valley of the 
Red River of the North in Minnesota, and 
some day it will be the finest wheat-growing 
district in the world. That time will not come, 
however, until railroads are built into the heart 
of Alaska, although there are now located along 
the Yukon many fine farms, the owners dispos- 
ing of their crops to the hundreds of adventur- 
ous miners that have gone to the Yukon Valley 
to dig fortunes in gold from the richer placer 
mines that stretch along the tributaries of that 
mighty stream. I say adventurous, alluding to 
the placer miners of the Yukon, and in using 
that term I do so advisedly. Although the 
mines are rich and easily worked, it costs a 
small fortune to get there in condition to mine, 
and it costs lots of money to live and to trans- 
port the gold-dust to a market. The average 
young man who makes up his mind tostrike for 
the Yukon gold-fields imagines that his journey 
is ended when he reaches Juneau—that he has 
but to step across the country and he is at the 
Yukon. He will find, however, that he is 
greatly mistaken. On arriving at Juneau he 
will have to get an outfit that will cost him $500 
to $600, and then he will have to cross a wild, 
mountainous country along Indian trails. He 
will have to cross four large lakes and make 
three portages before he reaches the Yukon 
River. Arrived there, however, it is compara- 
tively easy sailing until he comes to a likely 
tributary, up which he will have to work to a 
placer-field. 

“At this time of the year-the heat is some- 
thing awful in the valleys of those little tribu- 
taries, and the miner is compelled to wear a 
closely-woven mosquito netting over his face, 
and gloves on his hands, to keep from being 
blinded by the mosquitoes and black flies, which 
swarm in countless numbers in the valleys. So 
bad are they that the sleeves at the wrists and 
the trousers at the’ankles must be tied tightly 
or the little pests will crawl inside. Their sting 
seems to be more venomous than that of the 
mosquito and black fly here. It is impossible 
to keep domestic animals in the valleys; the 
flies will blind them in aday. All the wild an- 
imals, the reindeer, elk, etc., remain on the 
mountains during the summer. 

“But in spite of all these difficulties the 
placer miners dig out enough gold in two or 
three summers to make them independent of 
want for the rest of their lives. The trouble 
with most of them is, that after having suffered 
the heat of summer and the extreme cold of 
winter until they have accumulated $5,000, $10,- 
000 or $20,000, they come to civilization and 
spend their money in carousing and gambling 
until, in a few weeks, it is all gone.” 


* 


PERPETUATING THE FORESTS. 








The Oregon City Pulp Company, of Oregon 
City, Ore., has adopted an original and wise 
method of forest preservation. Much of the 
pulp used is manufactured from balm-trees, 
which grow in profusion in the vicinity of the 
plant. The trees are said to have a rapid 
growth, and the company employs a man to 
plant trees wherever the soil is good. In this 
way the firm hopes to have a perpetual supply 
of balm. This method might be followed with 
profit by the State and municipal governments 
of the United States. There is already an 
alarming scarcity of white pine, and many of 
the hardwoods, too, are growing scarcer every 
year. 

Forest reserves are all right in their way, ob- 
serves the Seattle Lumber Trade Journal, but 





they do not provide for the perpetuation of the 
forests. They become simply a remnant of the 
timber exhausted elsewhere, and subject at all 
times to destruction through public pressure or 
unwise legislation. Tree planting is the only 
way to perpetuate the forests. In Europe, 
where forestry regulations is a science, the 
process of renewing the forests goes on continu- 
ally, and penalties are prescribed for wanton 
waste of timber. For every tree cut down an- 
other is planted; and so future generations 
are benefited by the foresight and wisdom of 
the present. In some countries the school- 
children are taught the lessons of forest pres- 
ervation in the same way that they are taught 
history and the classics; and in one country, at 
least, Sweden, a day is set apart, similar to our 
Arbor Day, when the children of the public 
schools journey to some spot and plant trees all 
day long. 

This is worthy of emulation in this country. 
Not enough attention is paid to tree planting. 
The prairie States are bleak, and cyclones rage, 
drouth occurs frequently, and climatic condi- 
tions are not satisfactory, because of a lack of 
forests. When forests are found, there is a 
disregard for the future that is simply crim- 
inal, and the slaughter is fearful. The State 
governments should encourage the planting of 
trees by the tillers of the soil, and the children 
should be encouraged in the same direction. 
One of the best investments a farmer can make 
is the planting of a grove of walnut, oak or 
maple-trees on his farm. He may not reap the 
benefit of his efforts, but his children will, as 
the grove will bring more in lumber than the 
entire farm. Laws should be made, especially 
where timber is scarce, making it a criminal 
offense to cut down a tree without planting 
another; and, in districts where timber is 
plentiful, the owners of the land should be com- 
pelled to replace every tree with another. Ex- 
isting laws regarding the setting of forests on 
fire should be enforced and malicious destruc- 
tion of trees punished. If this be done, there 
will be no need of forest reserves. 





° 


THE BRONCO IN JAPAN. 





The possibility of finding a Japanese market 
for the surplus horses ranging over Eastern Ore- 
gon seems to be viewed in Japan favorably. W. 
A. Mears, of this city, says the Portland Oregon- 
ian, has received a letter from a dealer in Kobe, 
Japan, making many inquiries in regard to the 
mustang or bronco stock of horses, and asking 
what arrangements could be made for shipping 
a large number of them to his country. The 
writer was explicit in his statements that a 
quality of horse corresponding to the bronco 
was required. 

Those who have traveled in Japan state that 
their horses are much like the people, small, 
compact, sturdy, and capable of existing on 
small fare. Japanese apparently have no use 
for the finer breeds, either those fitted for draft 
animals, or for riding or driving to light rigs. 
The vegetation for the brute creation is severely 
competed for by the crowded human race, and 
horses, like other animals of the lower order, 
must depend on scant feed. 

The horse of the Eastern Oregon range is 
known to possess the qualifications for such a 
life. The herds of cayuse ponies that are to be 
found in some localities in numbers far beyond 
any possible local use, are thought by stockmen 
to be the very grade that the Japanese require. 
The breed of horses above the cayuse, and ordi- 
narily known as mustangs, or broncos, are also 
very hardy, and a horse-dealer said recently 
that, if there were no insurmountable objections 
| in the way of transportation, they would doubt- 
' less find ready sale in Japan. 
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PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin, 


Menomonie'’s high school build 
ing will cost about $50,000. 





The Globe and Terminal Ele- 
vator Company contemplates erecting a steel elevator 
of 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity at Superior. 


Plans are being prepared for a new $15,000 hotel at 
Edgerton. 


The Racine City Council has voted to erect a new 
$25,000 schoolhouse. 


New school buildings are going up rapidly in this 
State. Plymouth's will cost $10,000. 


Chas. F. Pfister, of Milwaukee, offers to put $250,000 
in the erection of a modern hotel at Madison, if local 
parties will put in $100,000. 


Boat-building interests at Racine, LaCrosse and 
other points in the State are in a very prosperous con 
dition this season. Orders for new craft are heavy. 

The American Steel Barge Company Is going to con- 
struct a big dry-dock at West Superior. It will be 
about 500 feet long 115 feet wide, and cost $250,000 to 
$300,000. 





The large number of thriving manufacturing towns | 


and cities in Wisconsin make that State one of the 
most productive in the Union. Wisconsin is a good 
State to live in. 


Minnesota. 


Elmore will build an $8,000 schoolhouse. 








Tracy will soon have a new $12,000 bank building. 
Atwood & White will erecta 19-barrel flour-mill at 
Alexandria. 


Red Lake Falls is to have a new $15,000 stone and 
brick business block. 





Plans are preparing for a brick school building to 
cost $8,000 at Richmond. 

Fairmont parties are putting up a new store build- 
ing. It will cost about $6,000. 

Zumbrota has voted to erect a school building to 
cost, exclusive of furnishings, $20,000. 


Capitalists from Cokato, Minn., have arranged to 
erect a brick building and open a bank in Watkins. 





Little Falls, already a big milling center, is to have 
another flour-mill. Its capacity will be 150 barrels 
per day. 


Zumbrota’s new schoolhouse will cost $25,000. Bran 
don has also voted a new one, the costof building 
which will be $5,000. 


The Minnesota Iron Company has placed a total of 
1,800,000 tons of ore for this season's delivery and ex- 
pects to sell from 200,000 to 300,000 tons more. 


St. Cloud's new opera-house is now an assured fact. 
It will cost over $12,000, $5,000 of which sum has been 
subscribed by St. Cloud's public-spirited business men. 


Arrangements are being made to establish a large 
paper-mill at Koochiching, in the Rainy River Dis- 
trict. H. V. Winchell, of Minneapolis, is interested. 
There is spruce timber in abundance there, and excel- 
lent water-power. 


The American Sugar Beet Construction Company, of 
Chicago, offers to establish a sugar beet fastory at 
Mankato if the citizens of that place raise $150,000 to 
aid the enterprise. 


About 150 wholesale and retail lumbermen from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and other States have gone on 
an excursion to Washington and Oregon to post up on 
the lumber resources of the Pacific Coast. Sucha trip 
will afford many surprises to those who know the 
Northwest only by hearsay. 


The dedication exercises of the new bridge connect- 
ing Superior and Duluth were held Tuesday after- 
noon, July 13, before a large und interested audience. 


The following rates of toll have been fixed upon by 
the Bridge Company: Footmen, five cents; bicycle 


| and rider, five cents; horse and buggy and driver, 


fifteen cents; cattle, ten cents per head; team and 
driver with wagon, twenty-five cents. The rates of 
toll for street-car passengers remain the same as at 
present, ten cents from Superior toany partof Duluth 
and vice versa. 


North Dakota. 
Wheatland is to have a new hotel. It will cost $5,000. 


Benson County is to have a new $10,000 court-house 


| at Minnewaukan. 
| 





A company is being formed to erect a $16,000 flour- 
millat Ellendale. 


The Goose River Bank has prepared plans for a big 
brick block in Mayville. 

A #2000 bonus is offered for the establishment of a 
100-barrel roller mill in Ellendale. 

Sheldon is improving rapidly. Besides the new bank 
building, which will cost $4,000, there is to be erected a 
$5,000 store block and several other structures. 








Fargo is going right ahead. Among the building 
improvements are eight houses that are being erected 
by one man. Houses are in great demand there. 


The Mandan wool market is well-stocked this season. 
A good local authority told the Mandan Pioneer that 
there would be fully 300,000 pounds of wool marketed 
there for 1897. Owing to the lateness of the shearing— 
fully two weeks later than last year—and other causes, 
one of which is the very long distance some of the 
wool has to be hauled, it is late coming in, anditis not 
coming in very fast. Some of the wool is hauled 
seventy-five miles. Buyers state that the wool is 
lighter, cleaner and contains less grease than it has 
for several years. Holders are not anxious to sell at 
present prices, though they are fairly high. 


South Dakota. 
Yankton is doing lots of building this year. 


Aberdeen will soon have a new Catholic church. It 
will cost $10,000. 

Yankton's new schoolhouse will be built of pressed 
brick and cost $10,000. 


Owen & Hille, of Minneapolis, have secured the con- 
tract for the Indian school bujldings at Flandreau. 
The amount bid was $38,000. 


The Black Hills Country is highly excited over the 
discovery of what seems to be an inexhaustible supply 
of gold in the mine known as the Tornado, largely 
owned by Samuel W. Allerton, of Chicago. The Tor- 
nado is located on Bald Mountain. The ore now being 
mined is uniformly worth $30 a tou, an assay which is 
rich in profit for the chlorination treatment. This 
mine is said to rival the greatest gold finds, such as 
the Granite Mountain and the Homestake. A cross- 
cut is now being made, and the company will know 
before long the width of the fissure. The discovery 
has greatly enhanced the value of the neighboring 
properties, since it points to the perpetuity and im- 
portance of the district. 


Montana. 
A new Catholic church in Butte will cost $11,000. 


Butte mines paid dividends last year to the amount 
of $7,386,700, as against $5,634,595 for the previous year. 


The Dillon Examiner says that the Hershfield Cattle 
Company at Miles City sold 1,000 three-year-old steers 
for $40 each. 


A Bozeman firm shipped over 14,000,000 pounds of 
barley to Europe last year. Gallatin Valley barley is 
in great demand from foreign brewers. 


Bannack is experiencing a new era of prosperity. 
Three monster dredges are now at work recovering 
the precious metal from the bottom of Grasshopper 
Creek in Beaverhead County. Astonishing success is 
reported, 


Up to July 26 there were over 3,000,000 pounds of wool 
in the warehouse at Big Timber, and wool was coming 
in every day at a rapid rate. Before the season for 
wool hauling is through there will probably be over 
5,000,000 pounds of wool shipped from this one place. 


The Helena Business Men’s Association has begun a 
campaign for the union of Montana cities in adver- 
tising that State. The circular calls for “the organ- 
ization of commercial clubs in every county in the 





State, each club to work for the advancement of the 
interests of its own locality, and elabs to co-operate 
actively as members of a State league of commercial 
clubs for the general good of Montana.” 


The Helena Independent is authority for the state- 
ment that the old Drumlummon mine is still a pro- 
ducer and that the company has resumed operations 
onalarge scale. The Independent says: “A year ago 
the rumor gained some credence that the old Drum- 
lummon mine was about played out. Today the force 
employed by the company is as large as it ever was, 
and in a short time, when, itis expected, the sixty- 
stamp mill will be crushing ore, the number of men 
in the company’s employ will be larger than ever be- 
fore in its history. There are now about 350 men on 
the pay-roll of the company. Until last year the 
Drumlummon mine was a steady producer almost 
from the time the English company bought the prop- 
erty from Thomas Cruse, of this city. Less than a 
year ago, both mills were closed down, as it was found 
that they were keeping ahead of production. The 
closing of the mills gave rise to reports that the 
ore bodies had been exhausted and that the mine 
which had produced so many million dollars in divi- 
dends would yield no more. Ina few days Marysville 
will resound with the noise of 120 stamps, as of old, for 
both mills will be crushing Drumlummon ore. The 
ore-bins of the sixty-stamp mill have been filled, but 
there has been a delay in receiving new amalgamating 
plates which are to be put in the larger of the two 
mills. These are expected to arrive any day, and just 
as soon as they can be put in position, steam will be 
turned into the big engine furnishing motive power 
for the twelve batteries of stamps.’ Everyone will be 
glad to know that the Drumlummon is again in posi- 
tion to produce golden wealth. It will be of immense 
benefit to Marysville and all Montana. 


Idaho. 


The Walton Press says that the Morning and You 
Like properties are running with a full force. The 
mill is reported to be turning out fully 2,000 tons of 
concentrates a month. 


A nugget weighing twelve ounces was found by 
Snider, Broderick & Company, the placer miners, in 
drifting near the mouth of Dream Gulch, says the 
Coeur d'Alene Sun. The nugget was the largest found 
in the gold belt for a year. It had some quartz, and 
seemed to have dropped out of a ledge in the gulch. 
The finding of this slug shows that there is some gold 
left in Dream Gulch. 


The Charles Dickens, in Moon Gulch, just below 
Osburn, is said to have one of the biggest showings of 
any claim in the Coeur d’Alenes. The ore is a concen- 
trating proposition. It is stated that one party offered 
$40,000 for the property, which is now under bond and 
lease, but the offer was declined. An effort is being 
made to form a stock company for the purpose of tak- 
ing up the bond and raising money with which to pay 
for a concentrating plant. 


The Antimony Mining Company is erecting what 
they call an experimental furnace that will handle 
ten tons of crude ore every twenty-four hours. The 
furnace is known as the “Kratzer.” The ore is first 
putin the furnace and roasted until the antimony is 
driven off in the form of an oxide; it iscarried in that 
form through a flue to the condensing room 350 feet 
distant from the furnace, passing through that room 
to one lined with canvas twenty feet further away. 
The oxide is then collected for the smelting furnace. 
The ore is crusbed until it is about ten inches square, 
that being considered the best size for successful 
handling. If the furnace now under construction does 
what is expected of it, others will be built and the ca- 
pacity be increased. The mine is located two miles 
from Kingston. The vein is from one to six feet thick, 
and averages twenty per cent antimony. 


Oregon. 


Astoria now has a paid fire department. 


The Don Juan mine, Kelley & Allen, proprietors, 
has been sold for $30,000 to Denver parties. 


Work on the factory building of the Union Woolen 
Mills, at Union, is being pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible. 


The California mine, owned by Cabel & Cabbell, in 
the Cable Cove District, five miles northeast of the 
Columbia, has been sold for $30,000. 


During the first half of June there were shipped 
from Huntington and Ontario 600 car-loads of cattle, 
or about 15,000 head. This, at an average of $20 a head, 
would mean $300,000. 


There are about six million pounds of wool now 
stored at the different warehouses in The Dalles, and 
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from two to three million pounds yet to come.—The 
Dalles Times-Mountaineer. 

A pine-needle manufacturing company has been 
organized by the business men’s association of Grant's 
Pass to manufacture articles out of pine needles, 
such as oils, extracts, wool for mattresses, cigarettes 
for throat and lung diseases, etc., which are now im- 
ported from Germany. 

Estimates put on the wheat-crop of Eastern Oregon 
are that there will bein the neighborhood of 15,000,000 
bushels harvested this season. Umatilla County is 
put down for 5,000,000 bushels, Union for 3,000,000. Sher- 
man for 3,000,000, Wasco for 1,000.000, Morrow and Gil- 
liam for 1,500,000, while Baker, Wallowa and Crook will 
probably yield 1,500,000.—Portland Oregonian. 





Washington. 


Ellensburg now has a bank. 


Seattle is to have a new flour-mill. It will be 96x142 
feet in dimensions and cost $65,000. 


A complete foundry and machine shop is being put 
in at Aberdeen, the plant to cost about $10,000. 


The Spokane Fruit Fair will open Sept. 29 and close 
Oct.9. A more successful fair is promised this year 
than ever before. 


The capacity of the State Fish Hatchery at Baker 
Lake will this season be increased from 6,000,000 to 
10,000,000. Sockeye salmon have already appeared in 
the lake to spawn. 


The flour-mills of Seattle have been running night 
and day because of the great demand for breadstuffs 
from China and Japan. 


It is reported that 10,000 head of horses have been 
bought in the section of country between Umatilla 
and Castle Rock, in Washington, by the Linnton Can- 
nery, at an average of $1 59 per head. 

By the completion of a new logging railroad near 
Florence, by the big logging concerns of Cobb, Sisco 
and Haley, from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet of timber 


will be tapped. A crew of sixty men have completed , 


three-fourths of a mile of the track, and another crew 
at work near Lake Goodwin are cutting about 100,000 
feet of logs a day. 


The fruit crop of Washington this year is expected 
to be a record breaker. All sections anticipate big 
crops and are arranging to market a greater part of 
the output than formerly and in much better shape. 
So far Sumner, North Yakima, Snake River and Walla 
Walla have been the chief gathering points. We- 
natchee promises to be a big shipper East as well as to 
the Sound markets, hereafter.—Seattle West Coast Trade. 


It is estimated that the wheat-crop of Washington 
this year will be the largest in its history and will 
probably amount to 20,000,000 bushels, an excess of 
8,000,000 bushels over the largest preceding crop. With 
the present assurance that the price will not open be- 
low fifty cents, this means ten millions of dollars to 
be distributed among the farmers of the State.— Yak- 
ima Herald. 


Spokane is to have the second largest Catholic col- 
lege in the Northwest. It will be built by the Jesuit 
fathers and will be known as Gonzaga College, taking 
the place of the present college of that name. The 
bare building will cost $100,000. It will be the largest 
building in the city, the new court-house not excepted. 
The main building will be 189 feet long, ninety-five 
feet in width and five stories in height. 


Canadian Northwest. 


Real estate has made rapid advances in Rat Portage, 
Ont. Building operations are brisk. 


The Payne mine at Sandon ships 160 tons of ore each 
day and employs seventy men in the mine. 


Winnipeg’s Industrial Fair opened July 19 and closed 
July 25. It was largely attended and proved success- 
ful from every point of view. 


The Le Roi Mining Company declared a dividend of 
$25,000 on July 20, the second one paid during that 
month. The mine has paid $450,000 in dividends to date. 


The seven-drill air-compressor formerly in opera- 
tion on the LeRoi mine has been removed to the Lily 
May mine and will be put up to operate on that 
property. 


The Sovereign claim, on Lookout Mountain, is prov- 
ing a veritable bonanza, and there is now in the work- 
ings a ten-foot ledge, over one-half of which is solid 





ore that assays all the way from $37.20 to $59.49. In all | 
probability the property wili soon be developed by a | 
shaft. 


A few weeks ago the Hall Mines Refinery Company 
at Nelson, B, C., shipped eight carloads or 160 tons of 
copper to Liverpool, Eng. It was the first copper from 
British Columbia. 


The Montezuma Mining Company, of Kaslo, B.C., | 
has let the contract for furnishing machinery fora 
100-ton concentrator and a double tramway 8,500 feet | 
long. These improvements will cost $45,000. 

The Seine River gold district in Ontario is develop- 
ing rapidly and new and important strikes are re- | 
ported almost daily. It is sure to be a prosperous 
region, where all lines of business will do well. 





The Heinze smelter at Trail is now furnished with | 
electric power, and all the machinery is run by this 
method. The plant is a large one and, aside from 
furnishing power, it also furnishes the lights for the 
smelter and works, as well as for the town of Trail. 


The Rossland (B.C.) Miner suys that the towns in the 
Kootenai Country bave shown surprising growth. 
Nelson has at least trebled in population in the past 
two years. Sandon is the liveliest city of its sizein 
the West. Cody is developing into a camp of import- 
ance, while New Denver, Silverton and Slocan City 
are making more rapid strides than any towns in 
other parts of the Province. Cariboo Creek camp is 
waking up, and all along the Columbia River new 
towns, some of which are bound to be important, are 
springing into existence. It is clear that West Koote- 
nai will have doubled its population before the end of 
1897. 





° | 
Send for Summer Outings 


along the line of the Nickel Plate Road. Three | 
through trains daily between Chicago, Ft. Wayne, | 
Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York and Boston. Un- 
surpassed facilities for the comfort of the traveling | 
public. All the delicacies of the season served on 
dining car. Call on or address J. Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Depot 12th and 
Clark streets. 





ee 


Are You Seeking Rest and Recreation | 


during the summer months? If so, send for Summer | 
Outings along the line of the Nickel Plate Road, from | 
which you will be able to select quiet and picturesque | 
resorts with good fishing and bathing facilities. Ele- | 
gantly equipped coaches; luxurious sleeping-cars and 
unexcelled Dining CarService. Three through trains | 
daily between Chicago and the East. Address J. Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, I11. | 





DR. EDW. E. HALE. | 


Tells of a Positive Specific for Nervous Diseases. | 
Edward Everett Hale. D. D., LL. D., the celebrated 
New England preacher, author and philanthropist, | 
writes: 
| 





“Tam assured, by acareful inquiry among leading 
physicians and personal friends whu have used it and 
in whom [ have the utmost confidence, that Dr. Char- 
cot's Kola Nervine Tablets are invaluable in insomnia 
and all nervous diseases.” 

Fifty cents and $1 per box. Write for testimonials of 
cures. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. Co., La Crosse,Wis. 


| MICHAEL DORAN, 











I all the vast territory in the Northwest that has 
been OPENED TO HOME-SEEKERS during the 
last few years, there is none, in our opinion, that is 
more inviting than THAT PORTION of MINNESOTA 


| SHOWN ON THE ABOVE MAP. 


Stock-raising or farmingin this section could cer- 
tainly be made very profitable. Plenty of pure water. 
with an abundance of natural grasses and a local 
market that is good throughout the entire year. The 
lands are cheap, ranging in price from $2 to $6 per acre. 

J.M. Evrperof Brainerd, Minnesota, has been very 
active in opening up thiscountry,and parties desirin 
information regarding it would do well to correspond 
with him. 


DESIRABLE HOMES 


Grande Ronde Valley, Oregon. 


MORE FRUIT, BETTER FRUIT, 
and Fruit which brings the 
HIGHEST PRICE, 
on lands which can be bought near the largest town 
in the Valley, in 
Five to Forty Acre Tracts. $10 Upwards. Mild Climate. 
Write WM. B. SARGENT, 
LA GRANDE, ORE. 








British Columbia. 


We are forming syndicates to handle properties in 
this famous district, which in one week produces 


| $85,950.00. Correspondence solicited. 


REGINALD F. MEAD & CO., 
GENERAL BROKERS in Mining Shares, 
19-20 Jamieson Block, SPOKANE, WASH. 





JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CoO., 


sooo seo 


Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., St. PAUL, MINN. 


, 1,000,000 Acres of Land { 
" For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE, 


Address, 
}) HopEweELt CLARKE, Land Com'r,St. P.& D.R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Spokane Real Estate 


is in demand at today’s prices. 
We want your property for sale on commission. 
Established 1885. References if required 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 
Spokane, Wash. 













Established 1880. 


JAMES RIVER VALLEY FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
on Crop Payment or Cash Plan. 


Special attention given to investments for non-residents. Information given and applications made for N. P. 
R. R. Lands. Correspondence solicited. Call upon or address 


Branch Offices on SOO LINE, 
COURTENAY AND CARRINGTON. 


B.S. RUSSELL & CO., Jamestown, N. D. 
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To Get Rid of Flies. 

The butchers and dairymen of Switzerland 
use oil of bay rubbed on their shelves and about 
their walls to rid their places of files. They use 
it in Paris to protect the chandeliers and pict- 
ure-frames. This simple and inexpensive rem- 
edy can be had at any first-class drug-store. 


To Restore Scorched Linen. 

To restore scorched linen, take two onions, 
peel and slice them, and extract the juice by 
squeezing or by pounding. Then cut up half an 
ounce of white soap and two ounces of fuller’s 
earth; mix with them the onion juice and half 
a pint of vinegar. Boil this composition well 
and spread it, when cool, over the scorched part 
of the linen, leaving it to dry thereon. After- 
ward, wash out the linen. 





Ironing Fine Linens. : 
In the laundry-work department of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, the classes are taught that 
tine linens should not be always ironed the same 
way, the frequent changing of the folds mak- 
ing them more durable. They may be ironed 
double occasionally, then in triple folds, or in 
other ways that change the creases. Napkins 
are treated similiarly. Iron them with the 
warp (that is, straight up and down) to prevent 
scalloping. 


Some Simple and Available Remedies. 

(food Housekeeping says: “To disguise the 
taste of castor oil, take a little orange before 
and after it; to stop hiccough, use a lump of 
sugar, or press on the upper lip, or see how 
closely you can hold the tips of your forefingers 
without touching. For heartburn, take one- 
half teaspoonful of salt in a little water. For 
dyspepsia, use a little salt and water, gradually 
increased in doses, each morning Lefore break- 
fast for several days. For neuralgia, apply a 
bag of hot sand.”’ 


Be Prompt. 

Thank a person for a gift the day it arrives. 

Acknowledge an invitation for dinner lunch- 
eon the day it arrives. 

Acknowledge the receipt of a check at once. 

Send an address the day it is asked for. 

Thank your hostess for your visit the day you 
return home. 

Either leave your card or write a note to a 
friend as soon as you hear that that friend is ill. 

Keep sufticient paper and envelopes on hand, 
so that your notes can be written at once, and 
remember that a dainty note is the hall-mark of 
good breeding. 


Girls Expect too Much of Young Men. 

‘The average young man is the agreeable fel- 
low who earns enough money to take care of 
himself and to put by a little for special occa- 
sions,’’ writes Ruth Ashmore in the June La- 
dies’ Home Journal. “But he is not a million- 
aire, and he is not the young man drawn by 
those illustrators who, in black and white, give 
us so-called society sketches. A combination 
of foolish influences makes the girl of today ex- 
pect entirely too much from the young man of 
today. She reads, or is told, that when a young 
man is engaged to be married he sends his fian- 
cee 80 many pounds of sweets, so many boxes of 
flowers, as well as all the new books and all the 





new music that may appear each week. * * 


If there were more honest girls in this world— 
honest in their treatment of young men—there 
would be a greater number of marriages and 
fewer thieves. Yes, I mean exactly what I say. 
It is the expectation on the part of a foolish 
girl that a man should do more than he can 
honestly, that has driven many men to the pen- 
itentiary, and many more to lives of so-called 
single blessedness.’”’ 


Cautions for Kitchens. 

All copper vessels should be re-tinned di- 
rectly the surface shows signs of being worn. 
Neither acid, salt nor fatty bodies will attack 
well-cleaned copper vessels; vinegar may even 
be boiled in them with safety, but should it be 
allowed to cool in the vessels, it will dissolve 
enough copper to become dangerous. The ad- 
vantage in copper poisoning is that one of the 
first symptoms is vomiting; that is to say, the 
poison is rejected from the system. Zinc, though 
it conceals itself so often under the name of 
“galvanized iron,’’ is still more dangerous than 
copper. No acid foods or liquids should ever be 
allowed to remain in galvanized vessels. Lead, 
from a culinary point of view, is the least to be 
recommended of all the metals, as it poisons 
slowly without producing vomiting, while tin, 
iron, steel and nickel are practically harmless. 
—(iood Housekeeping. 


Window Gardening. 

The plan adopted of putting pots (sunk in co- 
coanut fiber) into window-boxes is now very 
much in favor, as it not only enables the plants 
that have finished flowering to be at once re- 
moved and replaced by others, but also enables 
a much better class of plants to be used; roses, 
for instance, can thus be utilized for window- 
boxes without any difficulty. A visit to any 
large grower of roses during this month will 
soon enable you to make a choice. There you 
will see, in the houses set apart for rose-trees, 
dwarf sturdy plants just coming into bloom. 
The tea roses are the best plants for this pur- 
pose, and those plants should be chosen that 
have plenty of buds, so as to prolong the time 
of flowering. Three roses, two white and a 
dark red, or a white, a pink and a dark red, 
should be put into each box with pots of forget- 
me-not between them, or small pots of hardy 
ferns can be put between the roses instead of 
the forget-me-not. The boxes, when the roses 
are in flower, will have a beautiful effect. When 
the roses have finished flowering, remove them 
and replace them with geraniums or begonias, 
with lobelias between each pot; and, if there is 
room enough in the box, put in two small pots 
of ivy-leaved geranium, which will fall over and 
soon hide the front of the bex with its flowers. 


Our August Scrap-Book. 

A very hot iron should never be used for 
flannel. 

Napkins should always be folded with the sel- 
vage toward the ironer. 

Calicoes, ginghams and chintzes should be 
ironed on the wrong side. 

Embroideries should be ironed on thick flan- 
nel and on the wrong side. 

Stains may be removed from the hands by rub- 
bing the spots with a slice of tomato. 

All traces of mud stains can be removed from 
black cloth by rubbing the spots with a raw po- 
tato cut in half. 

An iron scorch can be removed by hanging 
the garment where the hot sun willshine upon 
the scorch mark. 

In cases of a sudden leak, and when it is evi- 
dent that the plumber will not be in a great 
hurry to get to you, mix some yellow soap and 
whiting with enough water to make a thick 





paste, and you can stop the leak yourself. It 
will do for a while as well as solder. 

In cleaning frescoed or papered walls, put a 
soft canton-flannel bag, with fleecy side out, on 
a broom and wipe them down, beginning at the 
cornice and coming down straight to the base- 
board with an even pressure. All walls should 
be cleaned straight up or down—never cross. 
Change the bag frequently if the walls are much 
soiled. Flannel is very good to use, too. 

Flaxseed lemonade is said to be an excellent 
remedy fora cold. To one pint of water use 
three teaspoonfuls of flaxseed; squeeze in the 
juice of two lemons, being careful not to let a 
single seed drop in; simmer ten minutes, then 
add sugar to taste; boil up once, then strain 
and set away to cool. A good mouthful at a 
time is enough to stop coughing. It should not 
be taken over once an hour. 


Our Little Household Pets. 

The little household pets that help to make 
home charming are all too apt to be neglected. 
The attention that should rob their captivity 
of restlessness, develop their intelligence and 
win their loving confidence is ofttimes bestowed 
grudgingly, if it be bestowed at all. This is es- 
pecially true of bird pets. The time always 
comes when one has a longing to own a bird; so 
a beautiful little canary is bought, putin a tiny 
cage that will hardly afford him a respectable 
hop, and then the gilded prison is hung—not 
where there is pure air and song-inspiring light, 
but beneath the ceiling somewhere, suspended 
by a cord to a hook—just where it ought not to 
be hung. Birds require warmth in winter and 
coolness in summer, just as their masters do. 
They should be fed regularly, and fresh water 
should be given them at least three times a day. 


“They need baths three times a week, sometimes 


oftener. Now and then their little claws re- 
quire clipping, and it should never be forgotten 
that birds are dainty little creatures and will 
lose all their brightness and beauty if the cage 
be not cleaned daily. In the summer months 
they should be given a bitof clean moist sand to 
pick over and hop upon, and a leaf of lettuce or 
a piece of cabbage will be appreciated by them. 

The average canary can be made very com- 
panionable. If you have one in your home and 
talk to him, pet him and show him that you 
love him and take cognizance of his existence, 
you will be surprised to learn how easily and 
intelligently he conveys to you a knowledge of 
his needs and desires. He will tell you when he 
wishes new seed—he will let you know when he 
wants a bath, and he will scold you or love you, 
according to his mood. The one important 
thing to do is to win a bird’s complete confi- 
dence. Your pet is dependent on you; show him 
that his dependence and confidence are not in 
vain. If he is nervous or frightened over a 
shadow on the wall or over a dog or a cat, soothe 
him, protect him, and thus teach him to cry 
out to you and todepend upon you, at all times, 
when his little heart flutters with fear. It will 
not hurt him to be handled occasionally. Do 
not press or squeeze him, and try not to ruffle 
his plumage. In a very short time he will learn 
to sit lovingly on your shoulder, whispering his 
sweet nothings in your ear, or perhaps scolding 
you if you make too sudden a movement. 

In possessing one’s self of a pet, whether it be 
a bird or a dog, one assumes a responsibility. 
Neglect, abuse, unkindness, soon reduces these 
poor things to a pitiable condition. Care for 
them, love them, pet them, teach them, and 
they become valued members of the family cir- 
cle. You will never miss saying ‘‘good-night”’ 
and ‘‘good-morning’’ to them, and money would 
be but a poor exchange for the sweetness and 
tenderness which they bring into one’s daily life. 

Ipa LEE. 
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MANITOBA 


Population 200,000. Number of Farmers, 25,000. 


t@ Look up its advantages before going elsewhere. 
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P 
CEO OF' 1894 AWD isse. 
AREA UNDER CROP YIELD 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
WHEAT, - - - - 1,010,186 1,140,276 17,172,883 bus. 31,775,038 bus. 

OATS, - -- - - + 413,686 482,658 11,907,854 ‘* 29555,733 “ 
BARLEY, - - - - 119,528 153,839 2,981,716 “ 5,645,036 “ 
: FLAX, - - - + - 80,500 82,668 366,000 “* 1,281,354 “ 


Over 10,000,000 acres in Manitoba that have never been cultivated. 
Price of land from $2.50 to $6.00 per acre—on easy terms. 


Settlers coming to MANITOBA should always DROP OFF AT WINNIPEG for a few days and secure 
5 reliable information about settlements, free homesteads and lands for sale from the heads of departments located in 
. Winnipeg. For latest information and maps, all free, address 


THOMAS GREENWAY, 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, Winnipeg, Man. 


i Telephone 927. LA CROSSE | “WILL GO ON ¥ YOUR BOND.” 


FRANCIS F. MCIVER, President. | Cones actors’ Bonds. Official Bonds, 


Joun S. Prince, Vice-Pres. Savings Bank of St. Paul, Fidelity Bonds, Court Bonds. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
THE AMERICAN BONDING AND TRUST CO. 


AMBROSE TIGHE, Counsel. 
HOWARD WHEELER, 














| 


' 
RENVILLE Curnnock, { 4*torneys. MANUFACTURERS OF | (Business confined to surety bonding.) 
| JAS. A. NOWELL, Mgr., Globe Bldg., St. Paul. 
Pine 909 New York Life Building, Minneapolis 











American Adjustment Co., 


LAW-COLLECTIONS-ADJUSTMENTS, 


Reed Furnitire, = + ~x7-. moss. 


| 
Baby Carriages, * Architect, << 


Willow Ware, etc GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


409, 410, 411, 412 Manhattan Building, Security Block 
’ 


ST. PAUL, - - - MINN. 








Special designs made | ——— _ 


to order. 
Send for Catalogue. H. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Office and Factory | 


221a223N.3¢St., | Alalytical and Technical Chemist, 


LA CROSSE, WIS. | Offceand Laboratory, No. 133, E.5thst., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| _ Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
| fankeeas and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended to promptiy. Wriie fur terms 


— MALvind CREAM 


For Fane rong toy the REAM 


Collections Made in all parts of the United States. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN. 


Upon request, will send attorneys to any part of the 
Northwest to secure and adjust claims. 








Member American Society Mechanical Engineers. 


Lr, Dhee TF cha de dn dn halen 


Consulting 


> Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 








emoves all Frec 
1101 & 1102 PABST BLOG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. eee ms mone 
Specifications, Estimates and Plans Furnished maLVjnaicntHyoL Soab| Prof.| Auber 
. 


for the Complete Installation of Steam Power and 
Boiler Plants, Electric idgoting and Power Plants 
(Central station and isolated plants), 

Electric Railways, Electric Transmission of Power, 
Electric Wiring, Water-Works, Pumping Plants, 
Heating and Ventilating Plants. 

Expert, scientific efficiency tests made on any plant. 





3 (pon meee stamps taken) and we 

: willsend you this HANDSOME 

-_ VIOLIN sennuinn with BOW, by express 
C.0.D., subject toexamination. If found A WONDER FOR 
THE MONE » pay the express agent balance @1.25 and ex- 
ur special offer price for this regular 85.00 





Violin” ie WE SEND FREE °* Eng rae ay 
CHAS. F. LOWETH, MAN GLES FAMILY and HOTEL USE. | Boviclt “elSraseat-taratopue. —Okuuns e3nroor Fiasos 


Anordinary family ironing can be done on the‘RACINE, $121.25, GUITARS, MANDOLINS and other musical instra- 





fore ment. Send to or catalogue to-day, Address, 
BEARS Fea ty CK &CO. (Inc. ), CHICAGO, ILL. 


t fact ri ll subject to FREE TRIAL b 
Mangie tn in tyrenty mi minutes, without heat or fuel. mente a0 Sactery petess, alk extort te a 
buck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Kditer.) 


EAT. NO SCORCHING. 
Prices pat 2 8 the Lana of every family. Made in 


j six stylesand ten sine, LF families, hotels, etc. Ever 

Civil BNgineer, | iindetusranveed. Sond 2 stamp fornew iusteated ——_—_____ 
talogue G with prices. MOTHERS wetting. Sample feoe. 

04 East Fourth St., : St. PAUL, MINN. THE RACINE MANGLE O0O., Racine, Wis. | pr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, 


Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS. MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





North-Western Fuel Co., MEE a 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


FIRST-CLASS | 


PIANOS 
ORGANS. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 


Sole Northwestern Agents 
D.L. & W. BR. RB. CO.’S 


SCRANTON COAL. 
New Pittsburg Coal Co.’s 
“Powell’s Run” Hocking Coal. 


Covered Shipping Wharves: 


Duluth, West Superior, Washburn, Green Bay, 
Milwaukee. 


General Office, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Milwaukee Office, Cor. Grand Ave. and Second St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Sixth and St. Peter Streets, - 


J. A. WiLLarp, Prest. W.S. FLYNT, V. Pres. & Mgr. 
T. W. Brown, Sec’y and Treas. 


ST. PAUL 
White Lead & Oil. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 
STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICEs. 





[ niversal Machine Works, 


P. P. BARTHOL, Proprietor. 


°°. 


(5) 


Manufecturer of 


Fulleys, Hangers, 
Collers, Couplings, 
Emery Stands, 
Punching Machinery, 


Saw Arbors, 
Buffing Machinery, 
Tools, etc. 
Elevator, Engine and Pump Repairing. 
First-class Blacksmithing. : 
Works: { 282 and 384 East Sixth Street, OULUTH 
( Corner Rosabel, & & 10 EAST SUPERIOR ST 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
GEO. B. THERA, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGAR BOXES, 


and Dealer in Labels, Ribbons, 
Special Brands, and 
Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally. 


244 13th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GUSTAV KEMPER, 


Manufacturer of 





R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Regs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 








L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Co., 


° 146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 


| OTTO TAUBERT, 
Tanner and 


© eererervecere 










































Mantels, Book-cases | Fur Dresser, 
j ‘ Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
{_ Patte at Ofice Fixtures, OS f Sl “a s\ m | cctaaaaseatteaetaaasanen. 
} Repairi ae of Gecnenan ei ys Cc. f ° \ -, X \ m Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
136 East Third Street. ‘Beoes oo Nee elLeceler eVosesesosbeoonlias Factory: 8. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
ST. PAUL. MINN. THE CRANE & ORDWAY CO.’S ST. PAUL HOUSE AND BRANCHES. Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
HULZE 
GRIGGS, COOPER & CO,, FOOT SCHULZE & CO., THR CRANE& ORDWAY CO., 
Manufacturers of 
eatin ‘Bootsand Shoes, ‘Tron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, ete., 
e and eS : Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. for Steam, Gas, Water 
Wholesale oe Supplies. 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 


Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 


IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
WORTHINGTON STEAN) PUMPS, 
TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 
Main Office, 948, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Branch Office, MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH. 


Raa 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, | "stv === | National Came & Novelty Co, 
LINDEKE, 


| 52 East Sixth Street, 


| WARNER & ST. PAUL, MINN., 
SCHURMEIER, Carry a special line of Indoor Games 


of every description. 
IRON TOYS, 





Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


| A rrolesale STEAM ENGINES, 
Jobbers in MAGIC LANTERNS, 
Paints, Otts, Giaas, Cuemsicats, oto. DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. Pastor mactear- coons, 
ST. PAUL, | Gin, email ' and Novelties of all kinds. 


| Largest stock Joke and Bicycle BUTTONS in the Country. 


| 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SrsLEy St., Cor. 6rH. | ST. PAUL, G8 Send for catalogue. 


OHIO COAL CO.,. 
sec | 
COAT. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
—_— 
DULUTH, 


Docks: WEST SUPERIOR, | 
ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


MINNESOTA 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & 60, 


Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 
Fairbanks Stand- 
ard Scales, — 
Fairbanks-Morse “Em 
Gas and Gasoline 


aawie. 








Engines, 4 P 
Fairbanks High 
Grade Duplex and Compound 
Steam Pumps, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind- 
mills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc 
Railway Supplies and Specialties, 
Village and City Waterworks, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 
@ specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MIMEGOTA. 


HOTELS: T. L. BLOOD & G. 


e@ @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ e@ 





WORKS OF THE 8T. PAUL WHITE LEAD & OIL CO., WHERE THE CELEBRATED 
“LION” BRAND OF PAINT IS MADE. 





We can supply you with any Cuts | 
in the Meat line, HIGH GRADE 


FRESH, PICKLED or SMOKED. Architectural 


Fresh Meats shipped in Refrigerator Boxes. | 
Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 


A TBEL BEAM 


IN STOCK. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ALL quae PINE SAUSAGE. 
L RISENMENGER MEAT C0 | : , . Write us for Prices. 
recscvef Beoftaa pen’ | Painter's Materials, - ST. PAUL FOUNDRY 6O., 


Get our prices. 
$7, PAUL, Minn.| ST. PAUL, - . MINN. | ST. PAUL. MINE. 
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A Beer You Never Tire of. 
CARLOAD SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
THEO. HAMM BREWING Co., 





St. Paul, Minn. 
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Complete 
Gasoline 


Racine Yacht and Boat Works, 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Designers and Builders. 


Steam, Gas, Vapor and Electric Launches, 
RACING AND CRUISING CANOES, SAIL Boats, 
Racing Yachts of Modern Design, 


Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Shells, Gigs, etc. 
The Latest in ‘‘Half”’ and “One Raters.”’ 


Station A, Racine Junction, Wis. 


100. for catalogue. 





Launch $150. 








DOERFLINGER ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Artificial Limbs and Deformity Apparatus. 
Silk Elastic Goods. 
452 E. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 











SCHROEDER & DICKINSON, 


HAIR MATTRESSES a specialty, 


Write for prices. 
16 E. 6th Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Students can earn board. 





a ae a ie ois oy Wn 


Macaroni and Vermicelli Co. 
11 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers 
Macaroni, and all 
Spaghetti, Fine 
Vermicelli, Italian 
Egg Noodle, Pastes. 





White Cross FARINA in one pound packages. 
Ask your Jobber for ““Wuits Cross” Brands 





( 


Mele CIUMHNOI ( CUTE 





The Leading Business and Telegraphy 
College in the Northwest. 


ST. PAUL, ——s fe meee MINN. 


Actual business from beginning toend. Thorough 
practical, reliable. Students enter any time. Day and 
night throughout the year. A course in this college is 
the quickest and surest road to success. 


For Catalogue address 
F. A. MARON, PRINCIPAL, 


Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minnesota, 











GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
ou buy from reliable manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
Cx parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
oe Pea «in appearance, or has as many 
‘i improvements as the 








NEw HoMeE 
It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle patented), no other has 
it ; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onayon, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Union Square, N. ¥ 
Cuicaeo, Int. 81. Louis, Mo. Darras. 
San Francisco, Ca. ATLANTA, Ga. 
FOR SALE BY 


W. F. ELWESS, { $035 Ten St. { “St. Paul, Minn. 
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To Check Profanity, 


In Switzerland, where they have three languages to 
urse in, they have an anti-profanity league, pledged 
to pay & penny an oath. Whenever one 
he of the 
cusser is supposed to pay 


inother swear, presents one association’s 


irds, and the 


People who use the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad, or | 


Duluth Short Line, as itis generally known, never are 
alled upon to use profanity, because they have such 
L good time that they do not feel called upon to swear. 
[his road is always up to date in the matter of equip- 
ment and facilities generally, ranning fast trains for 
the 
st to 
West 
ose connections with boats 
It is the popular line, 
For maps, circularsand 


Duluth, 
making 


between St. Paul, Minneapolis, 


and other important points, 


and 
Superior 


directions. 
never tried it before find out. 
general information apply to ticket agents or to C. E. 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Stone, 





*@e 
For the G. A. R Eacampment 


TheG. A R. Encampment will be held at Buffalo, N. 
Y., August 23d to 28th inclusive. Tickets will be sold 
over the Nickel Plate road at $10.50 for the round trip. 
Good going Aug. 21st, 22d and 23d. 

The Nickel Plate road is the line between 
Chicago and Buffalo and is equipped with the most 
modernly constructed day coaches and luxurious 
sleeping and dining cars. Colored porters are in 
charge of the day coaches, and the facilities for the 
comfort of patrons is unsurpassed. Commander-in- 
Chief Clarkson has selected this line for the trans- 
portation of himself and staff, and respectfully invites 
his comrades to join him. 

Mr. J. Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams Street, 
Chicago, I11., will be pleased to furnish all information 


short 





n regard to train service, etc. Depot, 12th and Clark 
streets. 
ee 
Tours in the Rc cky Mountains, 
The,“Scenie Line of the World,” the Denver & Rio 


offers to tourists in Colorado, Utah 
ind New Mexico the choicest resorts, and tothe trans 
ontinental traveler the grandest scenery. Two sep- 
and distinct routes through the Rocky Mount- 
ains: through tickets available via either. The direct 
ine to Cripple Creek, the greatest gold camp onearth. 
Double daily train service with through Pullman 
sleepers and tourists’ cars between Denver and San 
Francisco. The best route to Utah, Idaho. Montana, 
Washington and Oregon via the“Ogden Gateway.” 

Write S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A.. Denver. Colorado, 
for illustrated descriptive pamphlets. 


Grande Railroad. 


arate 


+ 


The C-y of Hard Times. 





Itis the fashion to cry “Hard times!’ And yet one 
finds that the times are much better than they were; 


that improvements are being made; that work is in- 
creasing. One would really doubt that hard times 
exist were he to take a ride on oneof the modern. 


Duluth 
evidences of 


finely-equipped trains of the Saint Paul & 
Railroad, for the crowds are certainly 
prosperity. The rush to the many summer 
along this line has been greater this year than ever, 
showing that their popularity is increasing. Every- 
body likes the Duluth Short Line, because it affords 
popular service between the Twin Citles and the head 
of the lakes and always consults the best interests of 

For maps, , apply to ticket 
write to C. General 
Minn. 


resorts 


circulars, ete 
E. Stone, 


its patrons. 
or 
Agent, St. Paul. 


igents, Passenger 


* 


The Nickel Plate Road 


has been selected by Commander-in-Chief Clarkson 
for the transportation of himselfand staff to the G. A. 
R. Encampment to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 23d 
to 28th. Tickets will be on sale Aug. 2ist, 22d and 23d 
at $10.50 for the round trip. 

This will afford an opportunity to the comrades now 
living in the great West and Northwest to once more 
visit the home friends, and shake hands with those 





with whom they fought shoulder to shoulder in the | 


great Civil War. 

For full information call on or address J. Y. 
han, Gen. Agt., or H. Thorne, G. P. & T. A 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Cala- 





*@e 
New Maps. 


New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Reel Estate and Immigration Agents will find these | 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For | 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address | 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 


born St.. Chicago. 





man hears | 


his fine. | 


wccommodation of the business man and the tour- | 
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MEN CURED FREE. 


The Private Formula of a Noted 
Physician Made Public. 


Weakened Mankind May Now Gvasp 
a Wonderful Opportunity. 


Thousands of men will welcome the news that a most 
successful remedy has been found for all conditions 
resulting from excesses and self- 
inflicted abuse of the physical 
system, such as nervous debil- 
ity. weakness of the organs, etc 
Itcuresany case of the difficulty. 
Mr. H.C. Olds, who cured him- 
self after many-vears' suffering, 
wants to let other men know 
aboutit. He will therefore send 
the receipt giving the various 
ingredients to be used, so that 
all men ata trifling expense can 
cure themselves. He sends the 
receipt free, and all the reader 
needs to dois to send his name 
and address, stating he is not 
writing out of curiosity, but 
wishes togive the remedy a trial, 

‘ to Mr. H.C, Olds. Box 1802. Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., requesting the free rec eipt as reported 
in the papers. It is a generous offer, and all men ought 
to be glad to have such an opportunity as this. 
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SUDDENLY. 


is injurious to the 


Don’t Stop 
Tobacco 


To do so 
Nervous System. 


The only scientific cure for the 
Tobacco habit. 
Has cured thousands 


other remedies failed. 
for proofs.) 


Baco-Guro 
Baco-Guro 


where 
(Write 


Does not depend on the will 
aco- urd power of the user. Itis thecure, 
Ve 


vetable und harmless. 


gnaranteed 
we will 


Fifty cents and $1 per box; three boxes 
cure) $2.50. If your druggist does nut keep it, 
send it. 


EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., 


Is the Original Written Guarantee 
funds your money if it fails to cure. 


La Crosse, Wis. 


Remedy 
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A. B. CUTTS, Generat Passenger and Ticket Agent, 





OW RATES and other information, address 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











HUADRED 


AND TWENTY MIINLIES } 


rge Il. Mead. 


WATER FOR COUNTRY USE. 


THE DOMESTIC PUMP. 


A wonderful invention for raising 
water. The WINDMILL’S GREATEST 
RIVAL. For country homes, hotels and 
summer resorts. Call and see itin prac- 
tical operation Send for catalogue and 
testimonials of well-known Milwaukee 
people. 

THE ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 
58 & 50 Loan and Trust Bldg., 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 












MINNEAPOLIS ~~ 
AND CHICAGO 


ST. PAUL OFFICE CORNER ROBERT AND FIFTH STREETS. 
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WANTED A MORTGAGE, 


Attorney John Burke, of Rolla, N. D., tells a good 
story in the La Moure Chronicle of that State. 

A Swede came into his office one day, and aftera 
wondering glance around, demanded: 

“Ts hare ben a lawyer's office?” 

“Yes; I'm a lawyer.” 

“Well, Maister Lawyer, I tank I skall have a paper 
made.” 

“What kind of a paper do you want?” 

“Well, I tank I skall have a mortgage. You see, I 
buy me piece of land from Nels Peterson, and I want a 
mortgage for it.” 

“Oh, no. You don't want a mortgage; what you 
want is a deed.” 

“No, maister; I tank 1 want mortgage. You see, I 
buy me two pieces of land before, and I got deed for 
dem, and ‘nother faller come along with mortgage and 
he take the land; so I tank I better get mortgage this 
time.” 

ae 
FRESH FROM THE HILLS. 

The Northport (Wash.) News is responsible for the 

following: 


“A certain prominent mining man of this vicinity, 
who had never ridden in an elevator, during a recent 
visit to Spokane was invited to a friend’s room, 
which is located in the top story ofa certain sky- 























“Well, I'm glad it’s safe. It looks rather dangerous to me," 


scraping block. Leaving the street and entering the 
elevator was done before the rural visitor was aware 
of the situation, and when the elevator boy gave the 
cage a quick shoot upwards the miner grabbed his 
friend, gasped for breath and yelled: 

“*Let up, sir, d——n quick! You can’t run any bunco 
game on me.’ 

“By this time the ‘machine’ stopped, and the rural 
gentleman was ushered into elegant apartments. 
Looking out of the window he estimated the distance, 
and then said: 

“It beats the devil! How in thunder did we get 
here, anyhow?’ 

“In going down, he insisted on paying the fare and 


wanted to charter the danged thing for the whole 
afternoon. He is now figuring on putting an elevator 
in the shaft of the —— mines.” 


Se 
Te 
HE ROSE TO THE OCCASION. 


Sometimes a dull, uninteresting person makes a 
witty remark that surprises himself as well as his 
hearers, observes the Spokesman-Review, of Spokane. 
Such an event happened ata dinner party not long 
ago. A young man noted for his dullness had been 
paired with a young lady who possessed great conver- 





sational ability. The contrast was so remarkable that 
every one said the lady would have a hard time doing 
all the amusing. But they were fooled. The couple 
had been seated at the table some time, when the lady 
took a drink of water. Suddenly she was affected with 
a fit of violent coughing. The attention of all the 
diners was called to her, and, evidently thinking an 
explanation in order, she started to give her excuse 
for interrupting the merriment. She explained that 
it had been caused by a bit of thread she had been 
chewing. 

At last sheextracted the offending bit of thread, and 
said: 

“Why, itis alittle feather! Isn't that funny?” 

“Yes; you must have taken a cocktail!” was the re- 

ly of her partner. 
ply p ye 


SHE TOOK HIM FOR “WORSE.” 


Yesterday afternoon a local church was the scene of 
a wedding and also one of the funniest incidents that 
ever occurred during the performance of that solemn 
ceremony, says the Port Townsend (Wash.) Call. The 
bride and groom, both natives of sunny Italy, or sunny 
somewhere else, had decided that single blessedness 
was no longer to their liking; so a wedding was de- 
cided upon. The minister who was to officiate had 
but short notice, and consequently no “rehearsals” of 
the important and impressive performance could be 
indulgedin. He did find time, however, to inform the 
contracting parties that when he asked them ques- 
tions they must answer, and on this information the 
funny incident hinged; for when the blushing and 
dusky bride was asked: 

“Do you take this man for better or for worse?” she 
blandly answered that she took him for “worse.” 

The mistake was too much for the groom, who guf- 
fawed in a loud tone, the merriment spreading through 
the family of the bride and among the few auditors 
present, until everyone joined in the laughter. The 
bride, blushing but a moment before, did not see any- 
thing funny about the matter, and proceeded to burst 
into tears. These were finally dried, and the ceremony 
was concluded. 

We 


HE NOW WAITS HIS TURN. 


A local barber tells the following story at the ex- 
pense of a prominent Spokane lawyer: 

“Judge —— came into my shop the other morning in 
agreat hurry. He had an important case on in the 
superior court, and had overslept. It so happened 
that there were two or three men waiting, so 1 sug- 
gested to the judge that perhaps the man who was 
next might be willing to yield to his emergency. 

“The ‘next’ man was a stranger tome. He was prob- 
ably just in from a winter's stay in the mines—with 
a head that looked as if he patronized a barber about 
twice a year. Well, the judge went up to him and 
offered to pay the billif he would allow him his turn, 
and the man promptly accepted. 

“Two days later Judge——came in for his regular 
shave and ‘sham.’ When he was preparing to leave, he 
asked for the bill of ‘that obliging chap that gave me 
his turn.’ I gave it to him, and there was a shout of 
laughter when he held it out atarm’s length, and said, 
‘Jee-whitaker!’ 

“It was for a shave, hair-cut, shampoo, dyed mus- 
tache, bath, and shine. The judge paid the bill, but 
now he waits his turn.”—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 

= 
HE WAS SKEPTICAL. 

A good story of a tandem and of the town comes 
from Port Townsend, Wash. One of the “oldest inhab- 
itants” was recently noticed making a critical ex- 
amination of a tandem wheel which stood at the edge 
of the sidewalk. 

“What are these handles back here for,” he asked of 
the owner. 

“For the rider in the rear to steer with,’’ was the 
answer. 

“But it’s got the same things in front,” said the 
pioneer. 

“Well, both riders steer.” 

“But,” persisted the old man, “suppose this rider 
steers this way and that rider that way. What’s the 
result?” 

Then the owner of the wheel made a detailed ex- 





planation of its construction, and showed how both 

riders, by sympathy of mutual agreement, steered to 

| the right or left at the same time. 

“Humph!” grunted the old-timer. “I didn’t think 
there was two people in this man’s town that could 

| agree long enough to ride one of them things.’’—Seattle 


Post -Intelligencer. 





IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


will make the hair beautiful, 
glossy and natural, no matter how 
Streaky, BLEACHED or GRAY 
it may be. 

It is clean, odorless, lasting. It 
does not contain an atom of poi- 
sonous matte.. Baths do not af- 
fect it, neither does curling or 
crimping. Incomparable for the 

D on account of its dura- 
bility and cleanliness. 
No. 1—Black. 

No. 2—Dark Brown. 


No. 3—Medium 
Brown. 


No. 4—Chestnut. 


No. 5—Light 
Chestnut. 


No. 6—Gold Blonde. 
No. 7—Ash Blonde. 
Price $1.50 and $3.00. 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 292 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Sold in Minneapolis and St. Paul by all druggists 
and hair dealers. 








A Word to the Ladies 


about Fall and Winter Wear, 
such as Furs, Plush and Cloth 
; Garments. We make old plush 
A garments new. Do not cast them 
aside. You can have your work 
done cheaper now than when the 


es Fe 
rush begins. Do not delay. We 


are the only REASONABLE-PRICED firm in the 
Northwest. We REMODEL OLD GARMENTs to 
the Latest Fasnions. Tailor-made suits and 
plain dresses made cheaper than by any other 
house. Special prices made to patrons sending 
in orders and mentioning this magazine. 
The EMPIRE CLOAK & FUR CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Cloaks, Capes, Jackets and Furs. 
Ladies Fine Tailoring. 


Remodeling of Furs and Plush Garments a specialty. 


Room 318 Phenix Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


“The Cocheco,” 


Taylor’s Falls, Minn., 


At the Gateway to the New Inter-State Park. 









First-class in every respect. 

Special attention given to the cuisine. 

Tourists will find here a delightful place for rest and 
recreation. 


Terms $2 per day. Special rate per week. 
A. E. FREDEEN, Proprietor. 
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A PLEASED 
, WOMAN. 


ladvise you all to 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
Set for 88.00; Gold 
Crowns for 85.00; 
Goli Fillivgs for 
$1.50, Cold Alloy 
Fillings for Te, and 
where there is no 


UTHER AND 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GOLO MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE & NOVELTY MFG. CO., 


This cut shows our portable folding bath-tub. When folded it is five 
feet long by five inches square, and when opened it is the form and 
dimensions of the modern metallic tubs. 
frame covered with very heavy.closely-woven duck,thoroughly coated 
with pure refined rubber, guaranteed not to crack; so constructed 
that it can be easily carried even when containing water for bath, and 
can be emptied without spilling a drop by merely raising one end, the 
other forming a natural Sroag ; cleans as easily as a po 
will lasta generation Send fo 
Gold Medal Folding Bath-tub. Price $10, furniture and bath-tubs. Special inducement te dealers. 


RACINE, WIS 


ade with our patented 


reelain tub; 
r complete catalogue of our folding 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MILWAUKEE MEDICAL COLLEGE 








THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Colleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8S. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





-p ay) MODERN BUSINESS 
wilson COLLEGE, Inc., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Occupies the entire top floor of the New Collins’ Bld'g 
10,000 square feet of flooring). Individual desk with 
patented locks. We have a department where FOR- 
KIGNERS and others who wish to review ENGLISH 
STUDIES are helped personally. 
When you are reudy is the time to enter. 
Open day and evening the year ‘round. 
Classes forming weekly. 
Bookkeeping (patented method), Shorthand (Gregg 
lightline), Typewriting and all commercial branches. 
Send for College Journal. Address REGULAR TERM BEGINS ABOUT OCTOBER lst IN EACH YEAR. 


JUDSON P. WILSON, President. (Tt Y ts Months Each. (Obligat ) 
tpepe. | Three Years of Seven Months Each. (Obligatory. 
— GRADED COURSES: ( Four Years of Seven Months Each. (Optional. ) 
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MINNESOTA W. H. EARLES, M. D., Dean. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 


and SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY. 





For Catalogue apply to WM. H. NELSON, College Clerk, 
Ninth and Wells Streets, MiLwAuKEE, Wis 








OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE, MINNEAPOLIS. 
The Oldest and Best School of 897 
ACTUAL THE NORTHWESTERN MINNEAPOLIS, = 8 $7. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, **' 
BUSINESS CONSERY ATORY MINN. B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 
pe a CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, Next door to Union Bank, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
fy SHORTHANI <2, OF Bivcster. Oor. 6th & Robert Sts., St. PauL, MINN. 
if A BUSINESS MEN @@ Music School in Session the Entire Year. 
Eee As Instructors. x 4 p 9 Fall term opens Sept. 7 Apvisory BoarD—Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Hon. W. P. 
CIRCULARS FREE. . ‘ Pc ; Murray, Mr. J. Goldsmith, Mr. H. Scheffer. 
ATTEND THE BEST. Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
RICKARD & GRUMAN, Free lectures, recitals, library. 25 teachers. 500 pupils. 
PROPRIETORS. Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 






Established in 1885. Tuition low. Catalogue free. | 
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AND INSTITUTE OF | 
Ne THREWRITING; PENMANSHIP. MUSIC: 
* AND) TELEGRAPH, 
HELENA. MONT. 


Boarding Accommodations for Students from abroad 
al the Principal's residence or Students Home. 











SEND FOR BUSINESS EDUCATOR. 
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Sone EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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BroruEr BucCK ANDSISTER Dorg.— A resident 
of Pendleton, Oregon, is the proud possessor of 
a buck and a doe, of the common American deer 
variety, of which he thinks a great deal. The 
Kast Oregonion of that town says that the buck 
is not inclined to make much of a show of him- 
self, but the doe is decidedly new in that re- 
gard. She leaps from a pile of straw to the 
roof of the barn on a warm day, and uses that 
elevated position as a promenade, thus attract- 
ing the attention of the neighborhood gener- 
ally. It may be a bit of feminine vanity, butitis 
probably because she wishes to get away from 
the flies, which bother her when she remains 
on the ground in the corral. 


A DvEL BETWEEN STALLIONS. 
a settler who lives between Little and Big can- 
yons in the Nez Perce Reservation, Idaho, 
stated to the Nez Perce News that he had re- 
cently witnessed a terrific combat between two 
The two stall- 


Not long ago 


cayuse stallions, near his place. 
ions, one a white and the other a bay, became 
involved in a dispute as to which was the right- 
ful guardian of a band of ponies, and then fol- 
lowed such a fight as is rarely witnessed be- 
tween animals. When the contest ended, and 
it lasted half an hour, the white horse limped 
away with a fearfully lacerated shoulder and a 
gaping wound in the neck, while the victorious 
bay, with blood streaming from adozen wounds, 
rounded up the band and herded them off to 
the northwest, now and then giving vent to a 
shrill neigh of victory. 


WoLrers IN MONTANA.—Some of the great 
cattle companies in Montana employ men to 
kill the wolves which infest their ranges. These 
men are called They are paid $40 
per month and “grub,” and, in addition, the 


‘‘wolfers.’’ 


companies cash the wolfers’ bounty certiticates 
As the bounty is $3 per wolf, the total 
Sometimes 


at par. 
pay received is not inconsiderable. 
they mine into wolf dens 150 feet or more, so as 
to get the wolf cubs. In one den seventeen cubs 
were found. At other times the dens are blown 
up With dynamite. The Billings (Mont.) 7'imes 
says that the necessity for vigorous action 
against the wolves is apparent when their great 
fecundity is taken into consideration, and the 
greater the incentive to their destruction the 
sooner will it cease to be necessary to pay out 
large sums for their extermination. 


THE REDSEA MIRACLEIN OREGON.—Accord- 
ing to the Klamath Falls (Ore.) Express, the 
miracle of the Red Sea is repeated in that State 
quite frequently. -At certain periods of the 
year the Link River, a stream a mile and a 
quarter long that connects the great water sys- 
tems above and below the Falls, becomes al- 
most dry for several hours at a time, during 
which period people have been known to walk 
across the river, 300 feet wide, without getting 
their feet wet. There are many traditions 
among the Indians here, regarding this phe- 
nomenon, but the real cause of the low water 
in the river is the action of the wind. The 
course of the stream is southeast, and the high 
winds which prevail in the spring and fall are 
from the south, and blow up the river. The 
outlet from the upper lake being small, the 
force of the wind keeps the water back in the 
big lake, causing the river to become very low. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE ! 
Happy and Fruitful Marriage, 


Every MAN who would know the GRAND 

. rFRUTHS, the Plain 
: Facts, the Old Secrets and 
the New Discoveries of 
Medical Sciencea sapplied 
to Married Life, who 
would atone fir past fol- 
lies and avoid future pit- 
falls, should write for our 
wondertul little book, 


OyEAN ® 
. mY y called Complete Man- 
J/]) sail hood and How to Attain 


To any earnest man we will mail one copy 
Entirely Free, in plain sealed cover. 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., strrAtoRA ST: 
DO YOU WANT ONE FREE? 


With the Patented Quaker Bath Cabinet you have at 
me ic urkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hot Air, Vapor or Medicated Baths. No 
more Bath Tubs or Dr. bills. Absolute home ne- 
sessity, producing Cleanliness, Health Strength. 
tenovates system: prevents Disease, Obesity. 
Cures without Medicine. Colds, Rheu- 
matiam, Neuralgia, Maieria, La Grippe, Ec- 
zema, Catarrh, Female Ils, Blood, Nerve, Skin 
1nd Kidney Diseases. Beautifies Complex 
jon. Made of Best Antiseptic, Hygienic Bich. 
Agents wanted. you want one 


if free, write 
c. WORLD MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A MONEY MAKER, entertainer, 


THE EDISON GRAPHOPHONE TALKING 
MACHINES DOWN TO $25.00. Allthe 
latest Music, Songs, Speeches or yourowp 
voice. Complete Outfits, consisting of 
A Machine, fiited for both making and 



















liorn, Automatic Spring Motor, Large 
Size Show bills, Admission tickets, 
sete. for $35. An opportunity to 
- => make money’ easy by Nate | 
— entertainments yo hes operate them. Sen 


or Catalogue to SEARS, RB ‘K &€O., (Ine, ) CHICAGO, 
(Sears, Roeback & Co. are ly reliable. —Editor. ) 


EARN a BICYCLE 









Second Hand Wheels, 
Makes. GOOD ASNEW. €5 to 815, 
New High Grade '96 models, 
fully guaranteed, $17 to 825, 
Special Clearing Sale. 
ship auywhere on approval, 

@7- We will cive a responsible agent 
in cach town Pree Use of sample wheel 
ntroduce them. Our reputation 's 
well known throughout the country. 
Write at onee for our snecial offer. 


S.P. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave , CHICAGO, ILL. 


COSTS NOTHING 


o see andexamine any instrument 
Wisttiwe make. ORGANS, $22.00; 
PIANOS, $121.25. Highest 
«rades made. finest finish, best tone, 

7 far low- 





> 


Violins 76 ets 
and i 


handsome st 

largest an d 
lowest priced 
Organ, Piano 






ae as. ™ ENCES: Met- 
~ . ropolitan 

Nat'l Bank or Nat’l Bank of Illinois, Chicago; German 

Exchange Bank, N. Y.; any Express or R. R. Co. Write for 

Free Catalogue to-day. Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & 

CO., (Ine.) CHEAPEST SUPPLY HOUSE ON EARTH, Fulton, 

Desplaines and Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 

@ears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editer.) 
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THE DIRECT LINE 


hicago Cincinnati 
Indianapolis Louisville - 


AL SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 
W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J, REED 
Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
L. E. SESSIONS, N. W. Pass. Agt., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


between nd 








This line runs the finest trains from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and offers the 


best service at lowest rates, with 3 
TRAINS DAILY TO CHICAGO, the 
North-Western Limited being the FINEST 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 

Two Trains Daily Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to Sioux City, Omaha, St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, with through Sleeping 
Car to California every Thursday, 
Trains of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern connect with these trains via 
North-Western Line in St. Paul Union 
Depot. 

Your home agents will sell you tickets 
via the North-Western Line, and illustrated 
folder and further information will be fur- 
nished on application to 

T, W. TEASDALE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
3T. PAUL, MINN, 





BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR. 


Get a case of 


/ ME Home Specific 
_ fO c Remedies, put up 
SPECIF! by eminont physi- 
REMEDIES cians. They pre- 


serve health and 

P doctor's 

visits, Oftentimes 

rs ey — of — 

ne will preven 

Size 8x4x1 inch. a long continned 
illness. Families who have these remedies find 
they pay for themselves a hundred times in the 
amount saved in doctor’s bills. A case contains 
600 doses of 12 selected formulas without mercu- 
ry or opiates. Price $3.00 th book giving 


and tr t. Address 
Medical Ass'n, 215 Madison St., Chicago. 


No.7. Sedative. It is composed of three vegetable 
compounds (without elem, a58 having a distinctly 
soothing effect upon the system. It is used to relieve 
headaches, break up colds of a general nature, and 
colds in the head, and to soothe the patient in nervous 
ness and insomnia. The dose is one every two hours 
and one-fourth to one-half for a child. 

A. P. K., Indiana, writes: I was broken down from 
overwork; could not sleep nights; had constant head- 
aches; [ took one bottle of your No. 7, beginning with 
one tablet night and morning. There is no story in 
the “Arabian Nights” so marvelous and pleasing as 
the effect this little dose had on me. It cured me com- 
pletely. Many thanks to you. I would not be without 
this case for ten times the cost. 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 


of 


IT DIM ALS. 


A reproduction of an oil painting costing $100.00, 
LITHO-ENGRAVED IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 


showing all the valuable fur-bearing animals of our 

country, true to nature, an object lesson of great 

interest to old and (oun: also a very instructive 

photo-engraving of all the valuable furskins of our 

country. Sizes,each 9x11, fully explained. Both sent 

postos. d for ten cents (stamps or silver at our risk). 
afe delivery guaranteed. 


Address plainly: 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


P. S.--Sent free to purchasers of our Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide, 4g pages illustrated, cloth bound, 50c. 
postpaid: also free to those who ship us hides, furs, 
pelts and wool. Pictures or Guides half-price to 

nts who will sell them. (Thousands can be sold.) 
arket reports and other valuable information on 
hides and furs, free to all. 


Can find yu, , rich wife, a pretty 
ARE you SINGLE w fe, or a loving wife;a wealthy 
husband, a handsome husband, or an affectionate hu-band, of any 
age or description in any part of America. No publicity; established 
1880. Big lista with pictures and residences mailes free. WALTER 
McDONNELL, Department B15, Eureka Building, Chicago, Ll. 
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| CLARENDON HOTEL, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 











First-class in Every Respect. 
Pire-proof. Thoroughly Heated and Ventilated. 


Turkish and Russian Baths. Ladies’ Cafe and Lunch-room. 





Rates, $1.50 a day and upwards. 


Bus meets all trains. 


C.F. BUNNEL, FPropr. 





Are You Coming to St. Paul? "= 


Merchants Hotel 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT, 
is again under the management of the well-known 
proprietor, 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 













THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


6g ei ga ame amen situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 
Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, 


oa Charming Summer Resort 


that affords grateful rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 
Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

ASHTABULAS . » — 
we SPECIAL—We havea fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 


NE *, TOLESOR, ™’ ® 
ay S * “img AC, a suitable for picnic parties. 
PF On), Mn "nen , ee GEO. T HARRIS, Proprietor. 


Burlingtoo_@ LOGANSPORT PA ‘4 , 
as P) Is 
NO Iq Ny, WANS ‘ 
TEam ° 
Brg: rae 44 BALTIMORE Sf Pervvie 
aaa coe eg LS 
pee” 














“Micage ‘ 










SHORT LINES 


CONNECT THE GATEWAYS 


Between the West and Northwest 
and the East and South. Zs 
For time-tables and further information address Z 


H. R. DERING, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 
| No. 248 South Clark St., CutcaGo, ILL. 
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| Wisarrse HOTEL " 
218 Main 8St., Winnipeg, Man 


Rates: $1.00 per day. 
Conveniently located. All street-cars stop opposite 
the door. Only one block from Northern Pacific Depot. 
WHEN GOING TO NEW YORK OR a le Apel al 


: aedaneee COLLIE (Shepherd) DOG, PHILADELPHIA TRAVEL BY THE 








LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
Solid Trains, Superb Equipment, Dining Car THE COSMOS HOTEL 





The most intelligent of all dogs. a la Car te. Scenery wncquete’. | NDSOME - EUROPEAN. 
Puppies from trained and registered parents for sale. WES ac mdcaclisine matter and full par- | C. A. WELCH. Proprietor. 
“PRINCE OF WALES” and “BRAEHEAD” Smuggler in 0. A.5. REED N. W.P.A., 218 South Clark St. a seco -<maaaiammamaies 
the stud. Fee. $10. asi Chicago, or , Hyde Block, Riverside Ave., 
FRYTOWN KENNELS, CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent Free Bus. SPOKANE, WASH. 


HANNIBAL, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 








THE WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE CO, 


PITTSBURG, PA. U.S.A. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Westinghouse | 
Automatic BRAK Bi. | 

Now in use on 30,000 Locomotives and 450,000 Cars. 














You cannot afford either to do your writing in the old way or to use an old, worn-out Typewriter. 


BuUY A FREDIIINGLTON warzst 
New Model ~— New Model 


No. S. No. ‘7. 


76 Characters. 84 Characters. 


Catalogue on application. Call on or address 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS& BENEDICT, 94E. 4th st., St.Paul, Minn. 








CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 
The ODS SlaSaL Co., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CARBON STEEL COMPANY, =Ti=tssvnen. Ps 


MANUFACTURERS OF List of Sizes Sent upon Apdlication. 








¢ 7 bh FAR Pa ; 
; oo Eastern Office: 
Universal Mill Plates; OPEN HEARTH mavenegee Bld’g, New York. 
Sheared Plates and Sheets; ‘e j Western Office: 
ry ; : Fisher Building, Chicago. 


Fire Box, Boiler, Ship and Bridge 
Plates; also Nickel Steel Plates. 


‘ede Odes = « dee wt at a Gb ee 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 1137 The Rookery, 


CHICAGO. 
Inspection of Stzet Rais, Spuice Bars, RAILROAD CARS, WHEELS, AXLES, ETC. “ 
Chemical Laboratory—Analysis of Ores, Iron, Steel, Oils, Water, etc., etc. 
Physical Lab: ratory—Test of Metals, Drop and Pulling Test of Couplers, Draw Bars, etc. 
Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Engines and Locomotives. 


Southwestern Office: 
Union Trust Bld’g, St.Louis, Mo. 











JOHNSON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT-CAR PAINTS: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND OPERATOR 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: $T, Louis, MO. 


8 
TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 





PIERCE 
Three-fourths Horse-power 


Gas or Gasoline Engines. 


No fire. STARTED INSTANTLY. For running 
separators or any light work. All sizes 
stationary up to 25 H.-P. 


% H.-P. Marine for Small Boats. 
H.-P. Launch Outfit complete. 
Send for catalogue stating the size wanted. 


PIERCE ENGINE Co., 


KXpOr 


ENVELOPES. 
Made from cloth-lined paper, and approved by the 
postal authorities. AlscoSAMPLE ENVELOPES ofthe 


BEST ROPE PAPER STOOK, for grain and mill products, 
seeds, and cereals of all kinds, merchandise, cata- 
logues and photographs. 

Address, for sample and price-list, 


NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








py Irrigate Your Land. 
/ 


~ The Link-Belt Box Water Elevator 


SIMPLEsT and CHEAPEST 
device on market. Capacities, 
500 to 6,000 gallons per minute. 
Hundreds used. Agts. wanted. 

dress 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Mfrs. Link-Belting, Sprocket 


Wheels, Shafting, Gearing, 
Pulleys. etc. 


CALENDARS «°98 


E manufacture all ourown calendars. Buy from 

us Girect and save middlemen’s profit. Also 

FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTING at bottom 

prices. Send us your work and let us give you a figure. 


KAMMAN PRINTING @ 


03 Jackson Street, = . Paul, Minn. 











. CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 


THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 
BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph St., i 
Factory: Grand Ave. Cor. Rockwell St., ; CHICAGO. 








Established 1869. 


Manufacturer 
A. L. EGE, and dealer in 
BILLIARD, POOL TABLES 
and BOWLING GOODS, and 


naer ter of Ivory Balls Billiard Cloth, Cues, wy etc, 
Alteringdone. Send forcatalogue. 220 E.7th st., St.Paul 





EF CLALTEE DILL SUPSia ss CO. 






Mill and Lumbermen’s Supplies. Myyfeczrers (Logging and Tote Sleds, Logging Tools, Snow Plows, Road Rutters, Loading Blocks, 
Bar Iron, Chain, Cordage and Heavy Hardware. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


> 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. ‘These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
edt boxes, except when these are caused by mechanical 


efects. 
. The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their su ; while the fact 
to-day that used them | 


z 
z 
: 
% 
s 
e 
® 
7 
: 


other 

ave have in connection b our beg a well —- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed o . 
ful mec hanics and railway men of Leg lips epee The 
ee a our patrons free 
* We also furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
O11, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, | 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Obicago Branch Office: . 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





PARKER RUSSELL | 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ~ 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. RB. 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S : 
PERFECTION YALYE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. | 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. | 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. | 





* Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Buiiding. * 








cata 
ce 
Charles H. Besly & Co. ,10-12 N. CunaiSt., Chicago, Il. U.S.A. 





LONDON, ENG. 


B 
R 
I 
C 
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PORTLAND CEMENT and General Railway Shop Supplies. 


Largest dealer in the West. Get our prices. 


GARDEN CITY SAND CO., CHICAGO. 
‘Ihe ='air | 


Drug and Assay Supply Co., 


Agents Baker and Admansons C. P. Acids. 
(Cyanide Potass ©. P.) 


DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
ASSAYERS’ and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
Agents for 





DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, Col. | 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


115 East Park Street BUTTE, MONT. 





TORONTO, ONT. 
SBF Wo o> 

& vType Writer © 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 

















30 Vesey Street, | 
NEW YORK. 


Sea »S* 
e@> sce 
1d for p* 





163 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
BOSTON, 





CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ES hy) rn W000- ENGRAVING 
HALF TONES EMBOSSING DIES 


mallee a@seiiie AAS ELECTROTYPING | 
J 4*"% T\E/D 


DESIGNING 









MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


18 2022 
| WASHINGTON AVE N 


| GCGECSD 


= 





TEL NO20M Oc Ate) 








THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 
Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


From 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every | 


description. 


Sone EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








BABCOCK ENGRAVING (0 


MURPHY VARNISH (0., 


Newark, Boston, 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


Send for our Primer. 
It will give you valuable information 
on the subject of Varnish. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| PEOTO ENGRAVING, 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, 
Woop ENGRAVING, 
ELECTROTYPING. 


THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


~ Made of Soft Steal with Cold Pressed Threads. 














IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“ 2, Light Brown. 


IRONCLAD 


Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 








—— . 


| sets 
| 


‘The RACINE GAS ENGINE 


| Uses Gasoline, Natural Gas or Manufactured Gas. 
Fitted with both Hot Tube and Electric Battery. 
The most simple, reliable and economical gas engine 


on the market. 
Write for Catalogue H and prices to 


RACINE HARDWARE CoO., RACINE, WIS 
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“Papa, what is a ground-hog?” 


“Why, er-er sausage, my son.” 

The longer a man is married, the less room he finds 
for his clothes in any of the closets. 

Barber—*‘Bay rum, sir?” 

Farmer Graball—* Don't keer ef I do? Jestasuper 


so. 


She—‘I think it is cruel to catch fish.” 
He—"But Lam not catching them; I am merely feed 
ing them.” 


Golringski (the rich pawnbroker)—“No, mein young 
frendt, Ican'd be your fader-in-law, but (suavely) I 
vill be an ungle to you.” 


Miss Oldbird (affianced, somewhat sadly)—“Oh, my 
count! you love me now, but will you love me after 
our union?" 

The Count (ecstatically)—“Loaf? Why, mein tar- 
ling, I vill be vun g-r-r-r-and loafer all my life!” 


( 
| 
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Professional Gentleman (whose parachute has col- 
“You've got 
just ten seconds, Jimmy, to move that fat gent over 
where | kin fall on him.” 


lapsed), shouting to gentleman below 


“Why are you sad, Mabel, darling?” 

“I was thinking, dearest, that this was the last 
evening that we could be together until tomorrow.” 

“Do you succeed in picking upa living?” said the 
robin to the toad. 

“Oh, yes.”’ replied the toad; but it keeps me on the 
jump.” 





Minder—“‘Would you consider it proper to precede 
the father of your sweetheart downstairs?” 

Binder—It may be proper, but it isn't always good 
policy.” 


Mr. Sparks—‘‘Sir, I love your daughter so that I can- 
not live without her.’ 

Old Grutfy—“Good! Go away somewhere and die. 
That's another load off my mind.’ 





Jennie—“Your lawn is mowed beautifully; it looks 
like velvet.” 

Mattie—It ought to. I never saw any velvet that 
cost as much per yard as that lawn does. 


Yabsley—"I see that somebody has got up a beer 
siphon that is said to be an improvement on the min- 
eral water siphon.” 

Mudge—“Said to be? It must be!” 





Mr. Hicks—“A burned child dreads the fire, you 
know, Melissa.” 

Mrs. Hicks—‘Well, that’s where a burned child has 
the advantage of a man who bets on horse races.” 





Toms—*What do you think of Tesla’s scheme of tel- 
egraphing without wires?” 
Oldby—"That’s nothing new; my wife has kicked 
my shins under the table for twenty years past.” 
lenvy Paderewski and 
The very handy way 
He has of doing business, for 
His work is naught but play. 
“They tell me,Grimly.that your daughter sings with 
great expression.” 
“Greatestexpression youever saw. Herown mother 
can’t recognize her face when she's singing at her 
best.” 


De Bangs—"I bought a shirt at this store; can I ex 
change it at this counter?” 

Saleslady (somewhat embarrassed —*‘Well—er—don't 
you think you had better go where you can have more 
privacy?” 

Little Johnny—Pa, why is it that they have that 
big eagle where the minister stands in church?” 

Pa—"Because, my son, the eagle isa bird of prey. 
When you want to know anything always come right 
to your papa.” 


*Jorkins is 8 humorous sort of chap, isn't he?” 

“At times.” 

“He got off a good thing last night.” 

“What was it?" 

“His bicycle.” 

“Shay, m’ (hic) fr'en'!” said Lushingtonafter vainly 
fumbling with his latch-key for twenty minutes. 

“Well?” returned the passer-by. 

“Have you (hic) gosh sush a shingasaspare key- 
hole about you?” 





‘See here! That horse you sold me runs away, kicks, 
bites, strikes, and tries to tear down the stable at 
night. You told me thatif I got him once I wouldn't 
part with him for $1,000.” 

“Well, you won't.” 





“Do you call that fresh pork?” said the chronic 
growler. “Why, it’s an insult to every hog in the 
land.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the waiter, politely; “I did 
not mean to insult you.” 

Mrs. Boardeman—“A Kentucky man has recovered a 
ham which was stolen several years ago. It had be- 
come petrified.” 

Boarder—“ Petrified! That's hard, I'll admit, but let 
it pass, please; let it pass.” 





“Won't you try the chicken soup, judge?” asked Mrs. 
Small of her boarder, not noticing that he had gone 
beyond the soup stage in his dinner. 

“T have tried it, madam,” replied the judge. “The 
chicken has proved an alibi.” 





“What would you say to a good, steady jobof work?” 
asked the kind woman. 

“What would [ say to a jobof work?” repeated Perry 
Patettic. “Missus, it would be impossible for me to 
repeat to a lady what 1 would say to it.” 





Jones —‘“It’s surprising how impracticable some very 
learned men are.” 

Smith-Yes; there's Professer Lingwist, for instance. 
He spent over half his life in acquiring fluency in nine 
or ten different languages, and then went and mar- 
ried a wife who never gives him achance to getina 
word edgeways. 


” 





| 

Priest —Pat, there's a hole in the roofof the church, | 
and Iam trying to collect money enough to repair it. 
Come, now, what will you contribute?” | 

Pat—‘Me services, sor.” | 

Priest —“What do you mean, Pat? You are no car- 
pontert™” 

Pat “No; butif itrains next Sunday Oi'll sit over | 
the hole.’ 

A countryman was sowing his ground, when, two 
young fellows riding that way, one of them called to | 
him, with an insolent air: 

“Well, honest fellow, it is your business to sow, but | 
we reap the fruits of your labor.” 

To which the countryman replied: 

“It is very likely you may, for I am sowing hemp.”— 
Spare Moments. 


FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and 'T]MBER-LANDS. 


If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Firms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 





If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 


THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 
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BEST LINE 


CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Limited is 
The Fastest Train on Earth. 
Electric angnnee panetecneatl 


RAND, McNALLY & €0.’S 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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DESIGNING, ENGRAVING — 
ELECTROIYPIN 


CORRESPONDEACE 49 Eas] ATH ST. 


SOLICITED == ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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THE EOW.P.ALL/S £CO., MILWAUKEE ,W/ 


The above Cut... 
sn Iilustrates the Holthoff=-Wethey a 


Desulphurizing and Roasting 
Furnace, with Cooling Hearth 








This is a New Design. We build a full line of Desulphurizing, Roasting and Calcining Furnaces; also a 
complete line of Mining, Milling and Smelting Machinery. 


Any one anticipating purchasing in this line, will act wisely, by sending 
for our new Mining Catalogue illustrating this machinery. ; ut Ff 2 ut ut Me 








STANDARD “1890” ENGINE--Front View. 


The Above Cut Illustrates The REYNOLDS CORLISS ENGINE. 


Wherever Steam Power is used by well informed Engineers, this Engine is Known. 


It has always been the policy of the Company, to make every 
Engine sold, a complete success, from both an engineering and 
commercial stand point, this with unequalled facilities for manu- 
facturing, has made the enviable reputation this engine enjoys. 


We have manufactured about Three Thousand Five Hundred 
Corliss Engines, and among them will be found some of the most 
notable examples of steam engineering in the country. 





Write for Illustrated Catalogue, if Anticipating the Purchase of an Engine. 
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The == 


Universal 
Bolter... 


(ILLUSTRATED ) 





x 


Is meeting the same success in the overthrow of all other 
Bolting Systems. 


It Scalps, Grades and Bolts 


THE PRODUCT, 


Occupying the least space, using the least 
2 power, and produces superior results, when 
compared with any other system of Bolting. 


If this Ad. prompts you to write us, mention the 
fact and oblige. 


The Roller Mill  .#.#.# 


Illustrated, is the first successful 
Machine, introduced in the 


Flour Mills of this Country; 


has proven its Superiority over all others, by the 
number sold and the class of its users. 


NEARLY ALL OF THE LARGER MILLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, USE AND RECOMMEND OUR tt 


ATENT Noiseless 
Belt ° 
— Rotter MALIL. 


THIS MILL when first Introduced, overthrew all 


other Systems, for the Reduction of 
HH HH HH HH Wheat. 
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A. E. JQHNSON.—'4—-OLAF. O. SEARLE, 


A. E. JOHNSON & C0., 
Land and Emigration Agents, 


195 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, ‘ MINN. 


Do you Intend to (ro to Kurope’ 


If so, we represent all first-class Trans- 
Atlantic Steamship Companies, including 
AMERICAN, *CUNARD, WHITE STAR, 
and all leading lines to British and Continental 
ports. Our rates on Cabin and Steerage are 
always right, and we forward our passengers 
by the most direct routes. 

For rates, sailing lists, and full and complete 
information apply to our nearest office. Cabin 
berths in any steamer secured by wire when 
desired. 


Do you Want i Buy Land? 


If so, write us for maps and descriptive cir- 
culars of timber, prairie and grazing lands in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and the Pacific Coast States. 

We are prepared to sell first-class lands close 
to railroads, and on the most liberal terms, 
either to colonies or individual land-seekers. 


Have youany Western Lancs to sell? 


In that case we have better facilities for 
assisting you than any other firm or agency. 
Placing actual settlers on Western lands is our 
specialty, and we have sixteen years’ experience 
in this line of business. We have the active 
co-operation of our Eastern offices and “uropean 
agencies, and our 8,000 local agents, scattered 
through nearly all States in the Union, give us 
complete reports of intending land-seekers from 
all sections, from time to time, while our regu- 
lar traveling agents are always an the road dis- 
tributing information of lands in the North- 
west. z 





_For full and complete information about 
NORTHERN Paciric Lanps, apply to our St. 
Paul office. 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 
Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn, 





OUR OFFICES: 


1% East Third Street, - - - £§2. Pau, Minn. 
501 West Michigan Street, - - Dou.uts, MINN. 
1541 Pacific Avenue, - - - Tacoma, WASH. 
Cor. Second and Cherry Sts., - - SEATTLE, WASH. 


140 East Kinzie Street, - - Cn1caGo, ILL. 


15 State Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 
208 East Baltimore Strect, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 
28 State Street, ~ - - New Yours, N.Y. 
27 Broadway - New Yors,N. Y. 


Eris Istanp, N. Y. 


U. 8. Emigrant Landing Depot, 








Northern Pacific Railway Lands. 


. Sor 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railway 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 
MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 


WASHINGTON, 


and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 
IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 
IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 


one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 


Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre, 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
F. W. WILSEY, Eastern Land Agent, St. Pau. Minn. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
dress 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 


LU MBSarilei. 
The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 


nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially, 


Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


“FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS* 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws, 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R’y. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anp WESTERN WASHINGTON, 


These Maps show the ivailroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railway lands, write to 


C.W. MOTT, 


WK. H. PHIPPS, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R’y. 





General Emigration napee N. P. R’y, 
Str. PauL, MINNESOTA. 
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reenhouses, 71 
Cor. Grotto Wholesale and Retail. 
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, Rare Roses Always on Hand, @ 


1¢@, 


. 


Great Variety of Cho 


FRED G. FRANEE, Florist, Grower of Fine Cut-Flowers and Plants. Floral Designs a Specialty. 


DULUTEH. 


WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission 














We Cure Eyes and Ears. 





For a limited time we will give free examinations and 
treat and perform operations on all cases for Half Rates. 
CURES BY OUR TREATMENT: Mrs. Daniel Mul- 

lin, 53 Summit Ave., St. Paul; totally blind from cata- 

ract. Mrs. Willis Baker, 2215 Colfax Ave.. Minneapolis; 

granulated lids The mother of Mrs. D. Lueas., 3128 

Fifteenth Ave. S.. Minneapolis; totally blind from 

cataract. Miss Katie Farnham, 24 Acker St., St. Paul; 

cross eyes. Miss M Little, Boston, Mass.; obstructed 
tear duct S. Burse. Rhinelander. Wis.; ptergium. 

J.C. Blauvelt. 674 Selby Ave., St. Paul; deaf for fifteen 

years. Wm. Lawler, cousin of Hon. D. W. Lawler: to- 

tally deaf. We guarantee tocure Cataract, Cross Eyes. 

Ptergium, lIngrowing Lashes,Obstructed Tear Duct,etc 
We have a staff of specialists for diseases of the 

Ey&, Ear, Nose, Taroat, LUNGS, NERVES AND BLOOD. 


ST. PAUL MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE 
and EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY, 


Merrill Building, Corner Fifth and St. Peter Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 


sa27 08 
HOUGH, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 


j Engines, etc. 


Isolated Plants 
a specialty. 








Office and Factory, 88 E. 5th Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S. A 





SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WATER WORES SUPPLIES, 





‘COFFIN" SPECIAL 
VALVES, CASTINGS, 
VALVE 
BOXES, STEAM 
and 
MATHEWS HOT 
HYDRANTS. WATER 
einen 2 RADIATORS, 
Gilfillan os 
Block, Works: 
Sr. Pavt, Sovru 
MINN, PARK, 
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S81. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


. § Choicest and best of Cut Flowers 
SPECIALTIES: } 4 rtistic Floral Work. 








GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 


Northern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L CraiaG, Asst. Genl. Ticket Ast. bemnaws St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Geni. Pass. “gt. 
255 Morrison street, Cor. nird, Portland, Ore. 
W. F. MERSHON, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., | 
319 Grestuay. New York City. 
F. H. FoGarry, Genl. Agt....208 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
, Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 
.D Epaar, b soy 
Cor. Mate ‘and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
We. OE. Depew, GO. PAR. ccc cccccccsececccssen Butte, Mont. 
“ee oy > ay "ae RENE RENE: Duiuth, Mion. 
H. SwinFrorp, Genl. Ag Winnipeg. Man. 
A. T‘NLING Gent. Eg ‘1925 Pacific Ave. , Tacoma, Wash. 
1. A. Napgav, Genl Agt (ewaseniseedades tell Seattie, Wash. 
F. 1) Gress, Genl. Agt. Spokane, Wash. 
F.C JACKSON, Asst. ‘Geni, “Agt.. .. West Superior. Wis. 
J @. Boyp Geni. ye . Wallace, Idaho. 
OSCAR V ANDERBILT, Ticket ‘Agt. "162 E 3d 8t., St Paul. 
G F. MCNBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik , Minneapolis. 
i. Ge EE, MOE... snccccasccsecenanssess Asbland, Wis. 
O. F. Conran, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
F. C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. ay Dept., 
319 Broadway, New York City. 
E. H. FORESTER, Genl. Agt., Freight Dept.. 
638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


CHAS. EWALD.......+.++0+. 319 Broadway, New York City. 
. .319 Broadway, New York City. 
.-215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
30 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
47 8. Third street, Philade/phia, Pa. 
.817 Carnegie Bidg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘4 210 Com. Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

“$2 Carew Building, Cincinnati, O. 
3 York street, Toronto, Ont. 















C. B. Sexton ..... 
A. H. CAFF&E .. 
W. E. BELCHER. 
t C. HERMAN....... . 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 

a eee 2u8 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
6 THAR. W. MERRILIEs ........2088 Clark street, Chicago. 
Cuas. T. NOONAN.. .877 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oe Gs Cis ods nas saa ccecescantenssannen St. Paul, Minn. 
F. M. FAIRBANK....19 Nicollet Block, Minneapolis. Minn. 


H. K. Coxe. .162 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 
TD, Bi MEAIB. incccces. cccessencectccesscel Portland, Ore. 
DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 
F. A GROBS........- 239 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


J H. Rogers, Jr..... 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L L. BrucinGes.eKa. ..47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
rnos Hewry.....128 8t James street, Montreal, Canada. 


Wau G MASON ......... 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cuas. E Joanson....817 Carnegie B dg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jso E. TURNER...... 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. Ind. 
W. H. WHITAKER.....153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
gs. ye Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Geo. W. Jones, 503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, Iowa. 
- A FERRY.. 32 Carew Bidg.. 5th and Vine, Cincinnati. O. 

MORDOUGH.........- Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
c a LEMMON. .208 South Clark street, Chicago, Lil. 


Gro. D ROGERS.....-. 4th and Broadway, . Paul, Minn. 
OF GD occcd.cctcosbecetebbecsscncdsenesens Portland, Ore 

Oe, Be PIL cnce ctcdcccddherecesqusceueenn Portland, Ore. | 
Gro. W. MCCASKRY......... 83 York street, Toronto, Oat. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





A.CHILBERG, President. A. E. JOHNSON, Ist Vice-Pres, 
A. H. SOELBERG, Cashier. K. K. T vet; 2d Vice-Pres. 


The Scandinavian American Bank, 


Capital, $75,000. 
Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


Corner Yesler Way and First Ave South, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Transacts a general banking business. 
cent interest on saving deposits. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued on all parts of the 
world. Railroad and Steamship Tickets sold to and 
from Europe. 


Pays 6 per 





EGID HACKNER, 


Designer and Builder of 


Altars, Pulpits 


and 


Church Furniture. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED. | 
ARCHITECTS’ DestGns EXECUTED. | 
Artistic Wood Carving for Churches, 

Public B’ld’gs and Private Residences, | 


1237 Ferry Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. | 








rfect type of the highest order 
ot excellence in manufacture.” 


Walter Baker &C0:s 
Breakfast 











Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
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Full particulars and prices upon application. 


WINONA FENCE CO., Winona, Miun. 





Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 


2) — se 
Chimes and Peals 


of the best and purest 

Genuine Bell Metal. 

We made the Milwaukee City Hall bell, me rosa with- 
out hangings, 22.555 1bs.—the largest in the Northwest; 
chime of five beils for St. John s University, weighing 
about 27,000 Ibs. complete. Cast a Virgin Chime and 
was neither turned nor tuned. Send for catalogue No. 7: 





= Hazen Windmill, 


The best, strongest, 
safest, most reliable, 
best governed and 

most durable 
Windwill in 
the world. 


ANY 
Ay If the Mill you 
PA, r 
outof wind Jf 
by turning e, 
4 


handle doesn't give 
sails edge- ral? ze 7 
ways. = 










A “Shifting” 
| Wheel thrown 


perfect satisfaction, 
why not handle ong 
THAT DOES? 


Paribault, Minn. 














icted with 


SORE EYES 


use 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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